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THE PRESIDENT'S PLAN 


“Our precious policy of procrastination, 
delay, and fitful and partial action, has 
borne its fruit, Our waterways are de- 
serted,and in return for our vast expendi- 
ture we have little or no actual navigation 
to show. The people are ready for a 
change, Let us have it, and let us have it 
at once. If we can pay the cost from cur- 
rent revenues, iet us do so, If not, then 


let us issue bonds,” 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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The above letter speaks for itself. What we have done for others we can do for you. For the care of 
your trees you want the best service that can be obtained. This we offer to you 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘A Great Revelation.”’ It’s interesting, and will 


g, 
cost you nothing 

Nearly half a century of experience makes our work perfect 

In writing to advertisers kindly menti 
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Tor names of States, see list of States under Conservation, Forestry Associations, Forestry 
Schools, Private Irrigation, State Work in Forestry, Waterways, and Women’s Clubs. 

For list of waterways associations and meetings, see Waterways Associations. 

For names of separate forestry schools, see Forestry Schools. 

For foreign countries, see Foreign Countries, Forests and Forestry in. 

For names of different National Forests, see National Forest. 

For names of irrigation projects, see Reclamation Service Projects. 
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“THE 
TREE DOCTOR” 


up by 


hs John Davey 
The Father of Tree Surgery 


“The Tree Doctor’? is recognized as the standard 
authority on the practical care of shade trees, orchards, 


. lawns, shrubs, flowers, and vineyards. 
‘ Tree structure, tree surgery in all its phases, proper 
\ and improper root conditions, the growing of fruits, the 
\ I care of trees in public places, remedies of insect pests and 


tree diseases, the cultivation of flowers, various types of 

landscaping, the relation between trees, birds,—these and 

kindred subjects are treated exhaustively, and the various 

points brought out in the text are clearly illustrated by an 

abundance of photographs, specially selected for this work 
° from thousands taken by the author during his many years 
of experience in the care and study of trees. 

This book is not written by a mere theorist, but by the most successful tree specialist of his 
time—a man who has spent nearly half a century in the most intimate contact with the subjects 
of which he treats. It is indispensable to the man who loves his home and “its surroundings. 
It is interesting, instructive, elevating. ‘. 





















NEW YORK TIMES SUPPLEMENT 


Saturday, March 20, 1908. 


“*The Tree Doctor’ isa book written by an enthusiastic tree 
lover, and one who, moreover, has made it his business to study 
trees, their injuries, diseases, and methods of preservation 

* The large number of photographs, 213, with which 
the book is embellished, comprise an object-lesson in 
themselves of the value and benefits of tree culture.” 


Price, $2.00 


Postpaid 





| DAVEY’S 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
FORESTRY 


| TREE EXPERTS 
Main Office: KENT, OHIO 
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EVERGREENS 2 to 1o FEET HIGH 


You have over 30,000 to select from that have been especially trained for successful transplantin in September. 


They have been recently transplanted or root pruned: 


Call at the Nursery or send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue and price list 


ISAAC HICKS @ SON, Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 


WESTBURY STATION, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


tops pruned in June to make them dense and symmetrical. 
PINE, CEDAR and HEMLOCK up to 10 to 25 feet high in carload lots. 

Now is the time to select from our stock of SHADE TREES which save 10 to 20 years waitin. They are r own 
12 to 25 feet apart and prepared for successful shipment. 

Willa roup of shade trees 25 to 30 feet high make your place more beautiful and comfortable? 


FOREST SEEDLINGS AT LOW RATES 

















TREE SEEDS 








Catalogue containing the largest assort- 
ment in America ready January 1st. 
We invite orders tor the following sorts 


particularly: 

ON IE ATE ee ....White Pine 
NOIR ois cus bcc ctboeseevie Sugar Maple 
Pinus Rigida... se Salsa eas k/ pee Rn Pitch Pine 
NN CTT Te Balsam Fir 
Liriodendron Tulipifera................. Tulip Tree 
Negundo Aceroides...................... Box Elder 
ee Red Oak Acorn 
SE EEO, oo nccscccecs Basswood (Linden) 
Robinia Pseudacacia................. Yellow Locust 


Gleditschia Triacanthos .......Honey Locust 


Allow us to enter your name for cata- 
logue, which ue mail tree 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay St. New York 














Shade Trees 


There is a growing tendency by every property 
owner toplant Shade and Ornamental Trees. We 
have many acres of trees, in all kinds and sizes. 


Old-fashioned Flowers 


Our collection is complete. The plants are al! 
field grown and will give results the first season. 


If it is the reader’s intention to purchase 
Nursery products, make gardens or plantings 
of any kind, we would suggest that you ask for 
our General [llustrated Catalog, No. 50. 


WE GO EVERYWHERE FOR BUSINESS 


The General Supervision of Public Grounds 
and Private Estates a Specialty. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


Rutherford, N. J. 
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Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years to grow such 
Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting-—thus enabling you to secure trees and shrubs that give an immediate 
effect. Fall Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES oattscetonta.ea. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 














Hardy Shrubbery, Trees, and Specimen Evergteens 


In Small and Large Sizes. Our Prices Are the Lowest for Quality 
Offered. Estimates Given on All Landscape Work. Write for Prices. 


W. F. McCORD CO., Nurserymen ‘Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Evergroens and Forest Trees Save the Qld Tree 


for Reforestation | 
I make a specialty of growing Evergreens and | 
Forest tree seedlings and transplants for Forestry | F V, STEVENS, IR, 


purposes and can offer in immense quantities at | 
lowest prices all the most important varieties, — 
such as White Pine, Scotch Pine, Jack Pine, b S | 
Ponderosa Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, | ree pecia Ist 
Red Spruce, Balsam Fir, Douglas Fir, etc., also | 
Catalpa Speciosa, Black Locust, Red Oak, White | 
Oak, Burr Oak, Black Oak, Chestnut Oak, Hick- | 
ory. ee — or ronda | CAVITY TREATMENT, STORM.INJURY 
and many others. am the largest collector of | 

tree seeds in America, having collectors in all the | AND SPRAYING A SPECIALTY 
most important collecting districts in this country | 
and Europe. No seedsleave our warehouse unless 














they test up to the same high degree of germi- 
nation which we demand for our own plantings. | ROOM 2, GUINTARD BLOOK 
Correspondence is solicited from parties who con- STAMFORD, CT. 


template purchasing material for Forestry plant- | 
ing, for timber, railroad ties, fence posts and all | 
commercial purposes, and information relative to | 


care, culture, growth, soil, and varieties suited for | : 
different localities, etc., cheerfully given upon | ereliaiieiininals 
request. Austin F. Hawes, State Forester, Ct. 
| Dr. Geo. P. Clinton, State Botonist, Ct. 
Dr. Britton, State Entomologist, Ct. 
D. HILL—THE DUNDEE NURSERIES C. L. Wooding, Bristol, Ct. 
Louis D. | a “ree Rippowam Realty Co., 








DUNDEE, ILL. | Wow Yeu 
| 


“Dundee Grown” Trees Have Been Famous | 
for Over Half a Century 
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SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 








Colorado 
School of Forestry 


Colorado Springs, Colo, 





Three years’ course in Technical and 
Applied Forestry 


Winter Term at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. Summer Term 
at Manitou Park, on the borders of 
the Pike’s Peak National Forest. 





Tuition Sixty Dollars a Year 





For further particulars apply to 
WM. C. STURGIS, Dean 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 











Biltmore Forest 
School 


Biltmore, N. C. 


Theoretical and practical in- 
struction in all branches of applied 
forestry. 

The course comprises eight- 
een months; twelve consecutive 
months of lectures and field work, 
and six months of practical ex- 
perience. 

Object lessons within the moun- 
tain estate of George W. Vander- 
bilt, comprising 120,000 acres, 
where forestry has been practiced 
since 1895. 


For further information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Director 














YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The course of study 


SCHOOL covers a period of two years. 


in the YALE FOREST 


Graduates 


of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry. 


The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


New Haven 


Connecticut 
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A thorough and practical undergraduate 
course in technical forestry, preparing men 
for all lines of professional and applied 
forestry. 

Special attention is paid to practical field 
work in surveying, mapping, and forest 
measurements. One of the largest of the 
State Forest Reserves is within a short 
walk of the college. 


For information regarding entrance re- 
quirements, expenses, etc., address 


Department of Forestry 


State College, Penna. 
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FORESTRY SCHOOLS 


can find no better medium through which 
to make their announcements than 


Conservation 


It reaches a class of Readers that is reached 
by no other Publication. 

It is the Magazine of authority in its special 
field. 


For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


2.2 2 ¢ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 8 2 8 2 2 2 @ 2 @ oo 6 @ @ 

ioe wie Wie Wie ie ie We ie ae ae a ae ee a ae ae ee ee le ie ae le ee ee ie ie st et ie is 
+ + POWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, Mass. 
+ Ghe + Preparatory Course in 
- » FORESTRY 
+ + Leading to Biltmore and College Course in the subject, 
+ + It requires hard, earnest application, and develops appre- 
- ~ ciation of nature and powers of leadership. 
j = (M. I. T.) F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 
“oe ~~ 


Advertising Manager 


CONSERVATION 
1417 G St. N. W. 


Room C Washington, D. C. 

















Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged 


Over 60 per cent. of the illustrations in the 
Second Edition are new, and a greater part 
of the reading matter is also new or rewritten. 
Price advanced from $5.00 to $6.00. 


Congressional 
Information 
Bureau 


CLAUDE N. BENNETT, Manager 











Schuyler—Reservoirs 


For Irrigation, water-power, and Domestic 
Water Supply, with an Account of Various Types 
of Dams, and the Methods, Plans, and Cost of 


Their Construction; also Containing Miscellaneous 
Data upon the Available Water-supply for Irriga- 
tion in Various Sections of Arid America; Distri- 
Application, and Use of Water; Rainfall 
and Run-off from Various Watersheds; Evapora- 


bution, 


tion 


from 


Reservoirs; Effect of Silt upon the 


Useful Life of Reservoirs; Average Cost of Res- 
ervoirs per Unit of Capacity, ete. By James Dix 
Schuyler, Member American Society of Civil Engi- 


neers. 


Large 8vo, 


6 plates. Cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St., New York City 


xxvi + 573 pages, 381 figures, 











Attends to business before Congress, the Courts, 
Patent Office, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and all other Departments of the Government at 
Washington. 

Supplies any desired information from the Capi- 
tal, furnishes advices concerning matters pending 
in Congress, the Courts or the Departments, and 
transacts business at Washington for clients any- 
where in the world. 

. Conducts library research along any designated 
ines. 

Has a Legal Department that prepares briefs 
for lawyers or other clients. 

Usefulness demonstrated by ten years’ successful 
experience. 


Congressional Information 
Bureau 


BOND BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.O. 
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THE 
American Forestry Association 








Officers for 1908 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Vice-presidents-at-large 
DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE GEO. T. OLIVER 


N. J. BACHELDER DR. B. E. FERNOW 
GEO. FOSTER PEABODY GEO. C. PARDEE 
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Members of Board Designated as Vice-Presidents of Association 
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Acting Secretary, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 
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Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 
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Application for Membership 





To OTTO LUEBKERT 
Acting Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues are enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 


Name_____ er ee cee se 





P.O. Address___ 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—HON. JAMES WILSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has over 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada and foreign coun- 
tries. From its origin it has been the tireless friend of the forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
object and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen. 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, CoNserRvaATION, the magazine of authority in its special 
field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to CONSERVATION, are as fol- 
lows: Annual—For Annual Members, $2; for Sustaining Mem- 
bers, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for Life 
Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000, and of the above amount, $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
CONSERVATION. 

Otto LuEesBKErRT, Acting Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 
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[THE CARE OF TREE 


WE SAVE GRAND OLD TREES 


by pruning, spraying, fertilization, bolting and the use of 
cement filling as shown in illustrations herewith. We also 
plant seedlings and take care of the youngest trees. In 
short, we do all kinds of high-grade tree work. 


CONSULT US ABOUT YOUR TREES 


Learn what splendid results we have accomplished with 
tree surgery. Our work is scientific: our directors are 
graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College: our 
workmen are highly trained. We have them now working 
from ‘Maine to Virginia, and West to Iowa.’’ 


DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR APPLE ORCHARD 

At the conference of New England Governors recently 
held in Boston, the greatest public attention was attracted 
by the discussion of the importance of renovating old 
orchards. In this line we have been wonderfully success- 
ful, having saved thousands of abandoned fruit trees, to 
say nothing of the growing trees we have saved from the 
San Jose scale. 

Reforestation is also an important part of our business. 

We will send our interesting illustrated book, ‘‘The Care 
of Trees’’ free of charge to owners of forest lands, estates 
or orchards, east of the Mississippi. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY 
SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY 
1104 FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 
840 TREMONT BUILDING, BOSTON 


We offer an extremely valuable course on SHADE TREES 
by G. H. Allen, B.S. This will be sent postpaid for $1. Tells 
exactly how to plant. grow and preserve your Shade Trees. 
















































NEW ENGLAND 
COUNTRY Homes| TIMBER LANDS 


=== FOR = 





Stock and dairy farms, | N VEST Mi F N 7 


Summer Houses at sea- 
shore, White Mountains | sold to a bank president an Adiron- 
and Berkshire Hills, from dacks tract at fifty per cent. more than 
25 to 1,500 acres of land, its owner had paid for it less than a year 
ranging in price from previous, and the banker was. satisfied. 
$10,000 up to $150,000. 
Will be pleased to give full 
description and terms. 








| always have timber properties of 
inviting character and at inviting prices, 
and solicit correspondence from investors 
or those who would buy for operation. 


George C. Davis 
RALPH HERBERT WAGGONER 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


70 STATE STREET, BOSTON 














High-grade Country Estates 
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THE JOINT CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


Second Gathering of the Governors in Washington—Report of the 
Commission Is Received—Notable Assembly 
and Noteworthy Addresses 


N CONTINUANCE of the work so 
| ably inaugurated at the White 

House, in Washington, last May, the 
first gathering of the Joint Conservation 
Conference—being the Governors of 
the various States, their advisers, mem- 
bers of State Conservation Commis- 
sions, representatives of State and Na- 
tional organizations and others—met in 
Washington on December 8, 9, and Io. 
The purpose of the conference was, pri- 
marily, to receive the report of the 
commission appointed last June by 
President Roosevelt; which commis- 
sion has been at work since its ap- 
pointment, preparing an inventory of 
the Nation’s natural resources. 

The sessions of the conference were 
held in the Red Room of the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, thovigh the conference was 
opened with a monster mass meeting 
at the Belasco Theater. This opening 
meeting, which was designed to give 
the initial impetus to the later sessions, 
was, in a measure, open to the general 
public—that is, admission tickets were 
distributed to those who really wanted 


them. From the size of the audience, 
its representative character, and the 
hearty applause that was vouchsafed 
every telling point made by the several 
speakers, it is safe to say that very few 
of those holding tickets failed to use 
them. 

The meeting at the Belasco was pre- 
sided over by President-to-be William 
Howard Taft, who was introduced by 
Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot, acting 
as temporary chairman. Judge Taft, 
with few preliminaries, introduced 
President Roosevelt, the first speaker ; 
and, following the President, Governor 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, in a deeply 
interesting paper, placed before the 
members of the conference, and the in- 
vited guests, the case for conservation 
of natural resources. 

Occupying the stage with the chair- 
man and the principal speakers were 
members of the President’s Cabinet, 
members of the National Conservation 
Commission, Governors and their asso- 
ciates, and others particularly inter- 
ested in or identified with the work of 


* 
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conservation. The audience filled every 
seat in the beautiful theater, even the 
upper galleries being crowded ; and the 
interest of those who were in attend- 
ance was made unmistakably manifest 
by the appreciative applause that was 
of such frequent occurrence and vol- 
ume as to interrupt the speakers. 

In calling the meeting to order, Mr. 


Pinchot, as temporary chairman, intro- 
duced Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the 
venerable chaplain of the United States 
Senate, whose invocation was especially 
appropriate, closing with the Lord's 
Prayer, audibly joined in by the entire 
assembly. Mr. Pinchot introduced the 
permanent chairman, in a brief speech 
of explanation. 


MR. PINCHOT'S OPENING SPEECH 


R. PRESIDENT, ladies and gentle- 

men: The meeting of the Governors 

at the White House last May, out of 
which this joint conference sprang, con- 
sidered the natural resources of the country 
as the foundations of our prosperity. The 
conservation of these resources is clearly 
necessary for our welfare, as a nation, now 
and_ hereafter. 

Conservation implies both the development 
and the protection of resources, the one as 
much as the other. The idea which under- 
lies it is in harmony with the true spirit of 
this Nation. It expresses a deep-seated Na- 
tional conviction, latent until it came, that 
we have inherited from our forefathers both 
an opportunity for ourselves and a duty to 
those who come after us. Conservation de- 
mands the use of common prudence and com- 
mon foresight in dealing with the great ma- 
terial resources upon which our present and 
future welfare depends. 

The essence of conservation is the applica- 
tion of common sense to the common prob- 
lems for the common good. 


Judge Taft lost no time in present- 
ing to the audience the first speaker 
of the meeting, President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The President was com- 
pelled at frequent intervals to inter- 
rupt his remarks while waiting for the 


Conservation is simply obvious and right. 
Therefore, of all the great movements of 
our recent history, not one has gained so 
rapidly in public appreciation and support, and 
not one has promised such results in securing 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
for the longest time. 

This Nation has been given three million 
square miles of the richest, the most varied, 
and the pleasantest of all continents. That 
land belongs to us now, just as it has be- 
longed to our forefathers, and as it will 
belong to our descendants. We have the 
right to use it and we have the power to 
impair it. The choice is ours. We cannot 
avoid it and we cannot delay it. That we 
shall choose well, this meeting is the best 
earnest and guarantee. 

The history of a nation is written best 
of all in the progress and happiness of its 
people. But it is written also in great move- 
ments, great occasions and great men. We 
are gathered here to-day in the furtherance - 
of a great movement on a great occasion and 
in the presence of great men. 


applause to subside, his declaration in 
favor of a bond issue for internal im- 
provements, if no other course seemed 
open, apparently meeting with the full- 
est and heartiest approval of his 
hearers. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


OVERNORS, Representatives of the 
States, and of the great national organi- 
zation, members of the National Con- 
servation Commission, and you men and 
women, my fellow citizens, I welcome you here, 
our guests, to Washington and to the work 
you have gathered to do. No service to 
the Nation in time of peace could be of 
greater worth than the work which has 
brought you together. 
In its essence your task is to make the 
Nation’s future as great as its present, That 





is what the conservation of our resources 
means. This movement means that we shall 
not become great in the present at the ex- 
pense of the future, but we shall provide 
that we may show ourselves truly great 
in the present by providing for the great- 
ness. of our children’s children who are 
to inherit the land after us. 

It is the greatest National task of to-day, 
_ I thank you for making ready to under- 
take it. 

If you do no more than fix the National 
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attention upon the problem, you will have 
done well. It augurs well for the future 
that you are here and it is to the credit 
of our country that in this matter it should 
take the lead among the nations of the world. 
All we are asking, gentlemen, is that the 
National Government shall proceed as a 
private business man would, as a matter of 
course, proceed. He will regularly take ac- 
count of stock, so that he may know just 
where he stands. If you find that he does 
not, that he does not know how his outgo 
corresponds with his income, you will be 
afraid to trade with him. The same meas- 
ures of prudence demanded from him as an 
individual, the same measures of foresight 
demanded from him as an individual, are de- 
manded from us as a nation. Unfortun- 
ately, nations have been slow to profit by the 
example of every individual among them 
who makes a success of his business. The 
United States is substantially the first na- 
tion to prepare to take an inventory of its 
stock in hand, and it has only begun to do 
so, in any definite way, within the last few 
months. 

Last May, you, the Governors of the States 
and Territories, met at the White House to 
confer with each other and the President, 
upon the material basis of our National wel- 
fare. You united in a memorable declaration, 
which should hang on the wall of every school, 
and every citizen who is a voter in the United 
States in the next generation should know 
about it. Out of the conference at which 
the declaration was adopted grew the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission, whose chief 
duty was, as I have said, to prepare an in- 
ventory of the natural resources of our 
country, those resources which are, in the 
language of the Governors, the foundation 
of our prosperity. This report is to be used 
by the President in transmitting to Congress 
information as to the state of the Union so 
far as the natural resources are concerned. 

The Commission consists of Senators and 
Representatives, members of the executive de- 
partments, and public-spirited private citizens 
familiar with particular resources. It is 
wholly without funds and it has, therefore, 
depended altogether on the public spirit of 
its members and the cooperation of the 
executive departments at Washington and 
in the several States, especially the scien- 
tific and statistical bureaus. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
on behalf of the people of this country my 
profound appreciation of the disinterested 
work—work so valuable that it could not be 
paid for adequately and which, as a matter 
of fact, was not paid for at all—performed 
by the members in private who have given so 
lavishly of their best time and thought in 
forwarding this cause. 

Its work has brought these bureaus in 
closer and more effective cooperation than 
ever before, and for this reason its results 
will rank as by far the most useful state- 
ment of natural resources ever pre- 


pared in any country. Each bureau, without 
relaxing its regular work, has collected and 
summarized the results of its past work, and 
has contributed them to the Commission. 

I desire to make special acknowledgment 
to the men who have so cheerfully and suc- 
cessfully accepted and carried out this addi- 
tional task. They have rendered a real serv- 
ice to the whole Nation at a cost of great 
personal sacrifice of time and effort to them- 
selves. And the best of it all was the ad- 
mirable spirit of cooperation which char- 
acterized the whole work. 

I am especially glad to welcome the co- 
operation of the States, through their con- 
servation commissions and otherwise. With- 
out it the great task of perpetuating the Na- 
tional welfare would succeed with difficulty. 
If States and Nation work for it together, 
all in their several fields, and all joining 
heartily where the field is common, we are 
certain of success in advance. 

No right-minded citizen would stop the 
proper use of our resources; but every good 
American must realize that National im- 
providence follows the same course and leads 
to the same end as personal improvidence, 
and that needless waste must stop. The time 
to deride or neglect the statements of ex- 
perts and teaching of the facts has gone 
by. The time to act on what we know has 
now arrived. Common prudence, common 
sense, and common business principles are 
applicable to National affairs, just as they 
are to private affairs, and the time has come 
to use them in dealing with the foundations 
of our prosperity. 

Now, I do not believe in hysteria or sen- 
sationalism—in the press or anywhere else. 
I would not grow hysterical or sensational 
in describing our condition; ,but neither 
must we allow a false security based on con- 
ditions long since passed away to blind us, 
to prevent us from seeing the facts and ap- 
plying common sense to the situation they 
disclose. The purpose of the inventory was 
to give the facts—not to create an alarm, 
but to take stock of what we have, and so 
to lead to the necessary action for its pres- 
ervation and increase. 

Our natural resources are so related tha: 
the use of one affects the use of all the 
others. This is especially true of our water- 
ways. Every man, woman and child within 
our borders has an interest in them, through 
navigation, power, irrigation or water supp 
or through all four. We have neglected our 
waterways more than any other natural re- 
sources, and we must put an end to that 
neglect. The Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion has told us how. 

First, let us prepare a comprehensive plan 
for inland waterways development along the 
lines pointed out by the Commission. Such 
a plan must consider every use of the wa- 
ters; it must put the interest of all the 
people in advance of any private interests 
whatsoever. 








Now, gentlemen, remember that the way to 
make the waterway improvement what it 
must be made is at hand, and let us refuse 
to pay heed to anything but the great com- 
mon interest. If you dissipate improve- 
ments throughout the country on the ground 
that each congressional district shall have 
its share, you would better abandon the 
project from the beginning. I want you to 
have a comprehensive plan formulated by a 
National commission, because I want to see 
that plan genuinely National in scope, con- 
ceived in a spirit that will make it genuinely 
for the use of the whole Union. That plan 
must consider every use of the waters and 
the preparation of that plan should begin 
at once. We need the plan. We need to 
have a comprehensive plan; but that does not 
mean that we should not begin the work 
now. Begin the plan; but there are certain 
features of the work which we already know 
will fit into any right plan that is produced; 
for these pieces of work, plans have already 
been approved. Our precious policy of pro- 
crastination, delay and fitful and partial ac- 
tion has borne its fruit. Our waterways 
are deserted, and in return for our vast 
expenditures we have little or no actual navi- 
gation to show. The people are ready for a 
change. Let us have it, and let us have i: 
at once. If we can pay the cost from cur- 
rent revenues, let us do so. If not, let us 
issue bonds. I always favor paying out o% 
the current revenue anything that we can 
possibly pay. I would not on any account 
go into the business of issuing bonds to pay 
for anything that was not of a permanent 


Immediately following the address 
by the President, Governor Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon, addressed the meet- 
ing. While his paper dealt more par- 
ticularly with waters and waterways 
and the difficulties in the way of estab- 
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and National good. I hope it will not be 
necessary here; but this is a great perma 
nent enterprise for a permanent National good, 
for the permanent National good of our 
children, and if it is necessary, then it i- 
all right to issue bonds so that the enter 
prise may go ahead. 

The work should be begun at once. Of 
course, there must not be the slightest reck- 
lessness or waste of money. No work what- 
ever should be undertaken that has not been 
thoroughly examined and fully approved by 
competent experts. Above all, not one cent 
should be expended to satisfy special in- 
terests, whether of a business or a locality, 
or to promote any man’s political fortunes. 
This is too large a matter to be handled 
in such a way. We must approach it from 
the point of view of the National interest, 
under the guidance of the wisest experts in 
engineering, in transportation, and in all the 
uses of our streams. 

Forests and waterways cannot be separated 
in any successful treatment of either. For- 
est protection and river development must go 
hand in hand. The three things which 
should be done without any further delay 
are, therefore: 

First, to provide for a comprehensive plan 
of waterway development. Second, to begin 
at once on work already planned, that will 
surely fit into the larger plan. Third, to 
provide amply for forest protection against 
fire, against reckless cutting, against wantcn 
or reckless destruction of all kinds, and to 
secure the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain National Forests without delay. 


lishing a just and equitable modus 
vivendi in their control as between the 
Nation and the States, the address, as 
a whole, was one of the ablest and most 
thoughtful contributions of the entire 
conference. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN 


N THE third day of October, 1907, the 

Inland Waterways Commission, at a 

meeting on board the steamer Col. A 
Mackenzie, the President of the United 
States being present and presiding, .it was 
decided to call a conference on the general 
subject of the conservation of the natural 
resources of the Nation. The Commission 
thereupon prepared a formal letter to the 
President, giving their reasons for such con- 
ference, and asking him, in case of con- 
currence in their views, to issue a call for 
the same. The next day, in a magnificent ad- 
dress delivered by him before the Deep 
Waterway Convention at Memphis, the 
President announced his intention to call the 
conference; and on the 13th day of Novem- 


ber he issued invitations to the Governors of 
the States and Territories to meet at the 
White House May 13-15, 1908, the con- 
ferees to comprise, in addition to the Gov- 
ernors, three advisors to be selected by each, 
the Senators and Representatives in the 
Sixtieth Congress, the members of the In- 
land Waterways Commission, and represen- 
tatives of certain national organizations 
dealing with natural resources. 

The conference was held at the appointed 
time and place, and was largely and en- 
thusiastically attended. Later, carrying out 
the purposes of the conference, the Presi- 
dent appointed a National Conservation 
Commission, organized in four classes to 
consider the resources of water, forests, 
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lands and mines, and invited the Governors 
to appoint State commissions to consider 
and report upon the condition of the same 
resources in the several States and Terri- 
tories. This meeting has been appointed for 
a conference of the National and State Com- 
missions, in order to assist in devising ways 
and means for future conservation of the 
natural resources of the country by appro- 
priate legislation, National and State. The 
Oregon commission is here to-day repre- 
sented by the Chairman, Mr. J. N. Teal, 
with a splendid report on the natural re- 
sources of our State, and I presume all the 
other States will be represented and re- 
ported upon. 

I have been honored by an invitation to 
address you on behalf of the Governors, and 
I have accepted with some ‘reluctance, be- 
cause I fully understand that the views of 
the executives of the different States may 
be so divergent, with respect to the matters 
to be considered, the topography, climatic 
conditions and needs of the commonwealths 
comprising the Union so unlike, that it would 
be impossible for me to voice their senti- 


ments on a subject of such vast importance ° 


fo ‘the present and future welfare of the 
Nation. 

We are probably all agreed upon one 
point. Conservation of the natural resources 
is necessary to the well-being of our country, 
the protection of generations yet unborn 
and the perpetuation of our institutions; and 
cooperation of State and Federal authorities 
is essential if we are to accomplish bene- 
ficial results. As to the means to be adopted 
to attain the ends desired we may differ 
radically. In the outset, therefore, I dis- 
claim an intention to be the mouthpiece of 
the executives of the different States in the 
suggestions I may make as to the steps which 
I believe are essential to bring about the 
greatest good for the greatest number. It 
was undoubtedly timely that the Forestry 
and Reclamation branches of the Federal 
Government first sounded a warning as to 
the wanton destruction of the forests and 
the resultant consequences—fuel famine, soil 
erosion, flood waters at certain seasons and 
at others an insufficient supply for domes- 
tic, industrial, irrigation and navigation pur- 
poses. It is questionable, indeed, if this 
warning, unsupported in other directions, 
would have been sufficient to arouse the 
people to vigorous action. But the distin- 
guished President of the United States, with 
the energy which has characterized his whole 
official life, early took up the subject, and 
on the 14th day of March, 1907, appointed 
the Inland Waterways Commission, not only 
to prepare and report upon a comprehensive 
plan for the improvement and control of 
the river systems of the United States, but 
upon the correlated subjects of forests and 
their conservation, soil erosion, and, gen- 
erally, upon the control and use of the navi- 
gable and other waters of the country for 
navigation and industrial purposes. 


The conclusions reached by the Forestry 
and Reclamation services were sustained and 
strengthened by the investigations of the In- 
land Waterways Commission. All were 
practically agreed that the navigability of our 
waterways and the maintenance of uni- 
formity of depth and flow depended upon the 
tributary supply streams, and these in turn 
upon the protection of the forests along the 
watersheds and upper reaches. In other 
words, that the preservation of the forests, 
the distribution of water for irrigation, 
domestic and industrial purposes, its use -for 
the generation of power, light, heat, and the 
navigability of the rivers, were so correlated 
and interdependent that the consideration of 
means for the preservation and protection 
of one involved consideration of means for 
the preservation and protection of all. 

From the earliest days of the Republic 
the public lands, agricultural and mineral, 
arid and semi-arid, the waters on and under 
the earth, and all the resources of sea and 
land have been given away with wanton and 
reckless prodigality, until much that is most 
valuable and essential to National strength 
has gone into individual or corporate owner- 
ship. 

As a result, magnificent resources, that 
should have remained under goverament 
control for the use and enjoyment of the 
whole people, have been dissipated and un- 
economically administered, to the enrich- 
ment of the few and the impoverishment of 
the many. The forests of the country, on 
the mountains of the headwaters of many 
of the navigable streams, as well as in the 
valleys, have been denuded until now the 
date can almost be named when, if present 
methods be pursued without reforestation, 
there must inevitably be a lumber famine 
with all that such a condition entails; the 
coal mines are being exhausted, with an 
ever increasing fuel demand; natural oils 
and gases are being used extravagantly and 
wasted wantonly as though the supply were 
inexhaustible;. soi] erosion is taking place 
so rapidly by reason of the destructions of 
the forests that vast areas of agricultural 
lands are being washed into the navigable 
waterways, impairing the navigability of 
these important avenues of commerce; the 
increased and increasing demand for iron 
and steel seriously threatens the exhaustion 
of the mines; and until now no step has 
been taken to call a halt to wasteful ex- 
travagance or to safeguard to present and 
future generations the little of these re- 
sources that remain. I do not underesti- 
mate the creative and inventive genius of 
our people, but it is no answer to the 
charge of wasteful extravagance in the use 
of our magnificent resources to say that 
substitutes for them all may be found when- 
ever the necessity arives. That is not the 
history of other countries and of other 
peoples who have ruthlessly squandered the 
gifts of a beneficent Providence. 











inventory was made and an 


A partial 
account of stock taken at the last confer- 
ence, and it would be out of place at this 


time to indulge in detail, because the Na- 
tional and State Conservation Commissions 
are now engaged in making a complete in- 
ventory of all natural resources. 

The question, it seems to me, which 
ought to engage the attention of the present 
conference is, what policy ought to be 
adopted for the future with respect to the 
conservation of the natural resources of the 
country. 

One of two policies must be adopted in 
order to succeed—and that policy must be 
either National, or State. 

Whatever policy is adopted must be en- 
tered upon with a vigorous determination, 
a strong hand and under intelligent direc- 
tion, 

And first as to a National policy: 

As to the authority and jurisdiction of 
the Federal government over the undis- 
posed-of portions of the public domain, 
there can be no question. There the power 
of Congress is unquestionably supreme with 
respect to the soil, the mine, the forest and 
the streams tributary to the navigable 
waterways and their use, certainly insofar 
as such use might interfere with naviga- 
tion. 

Again, the Federal government, under the 
interstate clause of the Constitution, has 
jurisdiction over the navigable waterways 
of the country. About this, too, there can 
be no question. 

In the exercise of jurisdiction over the 
navigable waterways, how far can Congress 
or the courts go in the matter of the con- 
trol of streams which, though non-navi- 
gable, are nevertheless tributary to the 
sources of supply, and so affect the uni- 
formity of the flow of, waters in the navi- 
gable highways? 

In the case of the United States v. Rio 
Grande Dam and Irrigation Company, 174 
U. S., 690, the court discussed this ques- 
tion in connection with the appropriation of 
water for irrigation and other purposes as 
affecting the navigability of a river, and in 
the course of the opinion said: 

“Although this power of changing the 
common law rules as to streams within its 
domain undoubtedly belongs to each State, 
yet two limitations must be recognized; 

“First, that in the absence of specific au- 
thority from Congress, a State cannot, by 
its legislation, destroy the right of the 
United States, as the owner of lands border- 
ing on a stream, to the continued flow of 
its waters; so far at least as may be neces- 





sary for the beneficial uses of the govern- 
ment property. 

“Second, that it is limited by the superior 
powers of the general government to secure 
the uninterrupted navigability of all naviga- 
ble streams within the limits of the United 
States. 


In other words, the jurisdiction of 
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the general government over interstate 
commerce and its natural highways vest in 
that government the right to take all needed 
measures to preserve the navigability of the 
navigable water-courses of the country, 
even against any State action. It is true, 
there have been frequent decisions recogniz- 
ing the powers of the State, in the absence 
of Congressional legislation, to assume con- 
trol] of navigable waters within its limits 
to the extent of creating dams, booms, 
bridges and other matters which operate 
as obstructions to navigability. The power 
of the State to thus legislate for the in- 
terests of its own citizens is conceded, and 
until in some way Congress asserts its su- 
perior power, and the necessity of preserv- 
ing the general interests of the people of all 
the States, it is assumed that State action, 
although involving temporarily an obstruc- 
tion to free navigability of a stream, is not 
subject to challenge.” 

And again in the same case the court 
said: 

“It does not follow that the courts would 
be justified in sustaining any proceeding by 
the Attorney General to restrain any ap- 
propriation of the upper waters of a naviga- 
ble stream. The question is always one of 
fact, whether such appropriation substan- 
tially interferes with the navigable capacity 
within the limits where navigation is a 
recognized fact. In the course of the argu- 
ment this suggestion was made, and it seems 
to us not unworthy of note, as illustrating 
this thought. 

The Hudson River runs within the limits 
of the State of New York. It is a navigable 
stream and a part of the navigable waters 
of the United States, so far at least as from 
Albany southward. One of the streams 
which flows into it and contributes to the 
volume of its waters is the Croton River, 
a non-navigable stream. Its waters are 
taken by the State of New York for domes- 
tic uses in the City of New York. Un- 
questionably the State of New York has a 
right to appropriate its waters, and the 
United States may not question such ap- 
propriation, unless thereby the navigability 
of the Hudson be disturbed. On the other 
hand, if the State of New York should, 
even at a place above the limits of naviga- 
bility, by appropriation for any domestic 
purposes, diminish the volume of waters 
which flow into the Hudson, a navigable 
stream, to such an extent as to destroy its 
navigability, undoubtedly the jurisdiction of 
the National government would arise and its 
power to restrain such appropriation be un- 
questioned; and within the purview of this 
section it would become the right of the 
Attorney General to institute proceedings 
to restrain such appropriation.” 

Numerous other cases might be cited to 
show that Congress has not only jurisdic- 
tion of the navigable waterways, but over 
the tributary streams as well, so as to pre- 
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vent their use to the detriment of the navi- 
gability of the rivers they supply, and can 
even resume control of waters appropriated 
by a State for domestic purposes, to the 
destruction of the navigability of a stream. 

If this power and jurisdiction be recog- 
nized, may it not be insisted, that it is within 
the powers of Congress to enact a uniform 
code, not only to safeguard the waters tribu- 
tary to the navigable waterways against such 
diversion or obstruction as may destroy navi- 
gation, but also to provide for the distribu- 
tion of such waters for beneficial use in 
the reclamation of the arid and semi-arid 
lands of the country? For suréiy the time 
will come, if it is not already at hand, when 
the appropriation and diversion of the waters 
of many of the non-navigable waters of the 
country for purposes of irrigation and gen- 
eration of power for industrial and other 
purposes, will seriously impair if not destroy 
the navigability of streams emptying into 
the Mississippi, the Columbia and other 
great rivers of the country. 

My purpose in this discussion is to call 
attention to the powers which Congress un- 
questionably has and to others, which in my 


opinion, it has, as an incident to those ex- 
pressly granted. If the position assumed is 
correct, Congress has jurisdiction over 
many of the most valuable resources 
of the country, and why may _ not 
a law be passed, creating an _ inter- 
state Conservation Commission, author- 


izing it to work in connection with the de- 
partments of government now having juris- 
diction over the public lands, the forests, 
navigation, reclamation and kindred subjects; 
making appropriations for the purchase o 
deforested lands in the Appalachian Range 
and elsewhere, with authority to reforest 
them; empowering it to exercise the right 
of eminent domain, in such cases as might 
be necessary; authorizing the adoption of 
rules for the distribution of the waters of 
all streams tributary to the navigable water- 
ways and particularly those which are in- 
terstate? 

Such an act would vest in the National 
government jurisdiction over by far the 
largest part of the work of resource con- 
servation and would create a central ad- 
ministrative system which would result in 
great and lasting good and be more effec- 
tive than any other system. 

But it may be asked, Why may not the 
States exercise the powers herein suggested 
as likely to be better performed by the Na- 
tional government? To this I answer: 

First, the States as a rule do not seem 
disposed to act for the preservation of their 
natural resources either with respect to the 
land owned by them or by the exercise 
of their police power. There are, how- 
ever, some notable exceptions to this rule. 

Second; even in cases where the States 
have legislated with reference to the sub- 
ject of the distribution of waters, whether 


from interstate or intrastate streams, there 
is such a lack of uniformity in legislation, 
as well as in~judicial interpretation, that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
the rights of individual citizens. 

It is well known how unpopular was the 
policy of National Forest creation in its in- 
ception in all the States. The range user 
and the small settler along the edges of 
the forests had come to feel that they had 
a right by prescription to use as they saw 
fit the unsold portion of the public domain. 
I myself was of the number to oppose the 
policy, but that opposition was the result 
of lack of information as to the correlation 
of water conservation, soil erosion, flood and 
drouth, and the uniform distribution of 
waters for reclamation of the semi-arid 
regions of the West. The movement, I as- 
sure you, now meets my hearty approval. 

The unpopularity of the Forest Reserve 
is gradually giving way to acquiescence and 
approval, and all opposition, I am sure, will 
vanish when the rules for their administra- 
tion can assume the order and method of 
a code, and people come to understand bet- 
ter the objects and purposes underlying it 
all. 

Who doubts for a moment that State effort 
along these lines would have entirely failed, 
and that but for the persistent, indomitable, 
and intelligent effort of Gifford Pinchot, 
who deserves a very warm place in the hearts 
of his countrymen, even National effort 
would have to come to naught? 

But the difficulties that beset State con- 
trol can be better illustrated by reference to 
the distribution of waters for irrigation pur- 
poses, particularly where the rights of citi- 
zens of different States along the upper and 
lower stretches of interstate navigable waters 
and their tributaries are involved. 

To aid in the full enjoyment of these 
rights, there should be a uniform code gov- 
erning both the distribution and use of 
waters, and an administrative system that 
can reach across ‘State lines and enforce by 
proper proceedings all rules and regulations. 

The National Irrigation Congress, held at 
Boise, Idaho, in September, 1906, -realizing 
the difficulties in the way of regulating the 
distribution of waters along such streams, 
appointed a committee of expert irrigationists 
to examine into the matter and report to the 
next Congress. This was done at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., the next year, and _ the 
committee reported amongst other things as 
follows: 

“If there is to be any protection of priori- 
ties across State lines, it should be by a Fed- 
eral administrative system corresponding in 
character to that needed for the establish- 
ing and protection of rights within a State. 

“While it is true in the administration 
of water rights upon interstate streams by 
different States, the right of appeal to the 
Federal courts exists, that remedy is ex- 
pensive, slow and unsatisfactory. A de- 
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cision of a court, once rendered, remains 
fixed and only settles the particular ques- 
tion involved in the case, while conditions 
surrounding irrigation on either side of the 
State line are constantly changing and the 
use of water for irrigation rapidly growing.” 

While it is true that some of the States 
have adopted fairly good laws governing 
the distribution of water for irrigation and 
other purposes, yet even in these there is a 
lack of uniformity and a conflict of judicial 
interpretation. A few instances might serve 
to show the difficulties of an equitable ad 
judication of water rights on _ interstate 
streams. Bear River begins in Utah, flows 
into Wyoming, crosses again into Utah, re- 
turns to Wyoming, then into Idaho and 
empties into Great Salt Lake. Lands are 
being irrigated from its waters in each of 
the States through which it flows, and each 
State has a different law. 

Lesser Snake River crosses the boundary 
line between Colorado and Wyoming four 
times. Adjudications as to the rights of 
water users in Wyoming are not heeded in 
Colorado and vice versa, and there is no 
authoritative administrative system. 

The Arkansas River is another instance. 
It rises in the Rocky Mountains, flows for 
300 miles in Colorado, crosses into Kansas, 
traversing it for 310 miles, enters Oklahoma, 
and empties into the Mississippi on the east- 
ern boundary of Arkansas. <A suit was re- 
cently instituted by the State of Kansas 
against the State of Colorado to determine 
the rights of the citizens of the two States 
with respect to the waters of this river. It 
is safe to predict that the final determina- 
tion in this suit cannot and will not settle 
finally the rights of all the parties, and 
some sort of interstate regulation will even- 
tually be necessary. 

Other instances might be cited, but these 
are sufficient to illustrate the difficulty which 
besets State regulation and control of waters 
for irrigation and other purposes. 

There are again other cases where a 
stream has its source in one State and its 
waters are used for irrigation and power 
purposes in another; the latter State has no 
power or authority, if the necessity should 
arise, to go into the former and construct 
storage reservoirs, no matter how valuable 
they might be. 

I would not for a moment be understood 
as claiming that Congress has any power, 
jurisdiction, or authority, to disturb rights 
to water which have become vested through 
National or State laws. On the contrary 
I insist that such rights should be protected 
and will be promoted by the course here 
suggested for National control and ad 
ministration. It is in the interest of these 
rights, as well as for those yet to accrue, 
that radical and immediate action should 
be taken. Who could have foreseen, when 


the Constitution was adopted, or even a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the change that has 


taken place in the semi-arid regions through 
the distribution of water? The beginning 
has only been made, and the prediction may 
safely be hazarded, that by the construc- 
tion of dams and storage reservoirs and the 
enactment of laws for the proper distribution 
of water for reasonable and beneficial use, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 
which to-day are considered worthless, will 
in the next quarter of a century be reclaimed 
and will furnish homes for thousands of 
sturdy men and women. It is to protect 
the men of the present day and age and 
their descendants in the enjoyment of their 
vested rights against the men of the future, 
and those of the future against the. un- 
reasonable demands of the present, that 
Federal jurisdiction and legislation is here 
suggested. With the Federal authorities in 
control of the undisposed-of portions of the 
public domain in the several States, includ- 
ing the forests within the reserves, and. the 
mines and minerals therein situate, .the 
navigable waterways with their tributary 
streams, both for controlling their use to 
maintain a uniform flow for the purposes 
of navigation, and the distribution of waters 
for irrigation purposes as an incident to 
the maintenance of the navigability of the 
rivers, and in control, as well, of deforested 
areas owned and to be purchased for re- 
forestation, there is no doubt that a policy 
of Federal administration can be formulated, 
that will do more for the preservation and 
protection of our natural resources than is 
possible to be done by the States acting 
separately. But cooperation by the States 
will still be necessary to accomplish the 
highest results, and in what I have sug- 
gested it is with the idea that such a move- 
ment would have the hearty cooperation of 
the State authorities. 

As to the policy of State administration. 
I have pointed out some of the difficulties 
in the way of administration on the part 
of the States, of a portion at least, of our 
National. resources. There is no question 
but that Federal administration and control 
would be more effective, and yet I realize 
that jealousies between the States them- 
selves, and fear of Federal encroachment 
upon the rights of the States, will make it 
difficult to agree upon a proper course o! 
legislation. The work in hand is so im- 
portant, not only to us of the present, but 
to future generations, that we ought to be 
able to lay aside all jealousies, and endeavor 
in a spirit of the loftiest patriotism te 
reason together and formulate, if possible, 
a policy of administration that is best for all. 

Before the older States realized the value 
of their forests, their waterways, their mines 
and minerals, they had allowed all to slip 
from their hands and into private owner- 
ship. The same thing is now going on in 
the younger States, and soon there will be 
left nothing to conserve of what we received 
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from our forefathers as a magnificent heri- 
tage. Some course ought to be mapped out 
now for our future conduct. 

If a National administrative system does 
not meet with approval, then let it be State. 
The conflicting interests of the States, the 
different conditions which prevail in the 
humid and semi-arid regions, in soil, in 
climate, in topography and finally in laws 
and judicial interpretation, will render the 
enactment of a uniform code a task of great 
difficulty. It cannot be done here and now, 
but the initial steps may be taken for the 
appointment of commissioners from the dif- 
ferent States to confer together and agree 
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if possible upon a code for submission to 
the different State legislatures. 

But whether the policy for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources be National or 
State, there should be hearty cooperation on 
the part of both the National and State 
governments, for without it, all efforts must 
fail. 

To you gentlemen of the East, the North, 
and the South—to you gentlemen from 
every section of our country in control of 
the Federal’ government, we of the West 
promise our best efforts in the work of con- 
serving all the natural resources of all these 
States for the benefit of all the people. 
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Sessions at the New Willard Hotel—Report of the National Conser- 
vation Commission—Section of Minerals 


N WEDNESDAY morning, De- 
() cember 8, in the Red Room at 

the New Willard Hotel, the con- 
ference proper began with the reading 
by Governor Blanchard, of Louisiana, 
of the report of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission. This report being a 
State document, prepared for the Presi- 
dent and to be transmitted by him to 
Congress, of course cannot be published 
in full. A condensation, however, cov- 
ering the work of the four sections and 
giving the principal points contained in 
the report, has been prepared, and these 
four summaries are available. 


After a brief talk by Senator New- 
lands, in reference to other matters, 
Senator Flint was called upon for the 
report of the Section of Minerals, of 
which section Hon. John Dalzell is 
chairman. He prefaced his remarks 
with the statement that the most im- 
pressive fact faced by the Section was 
the lack of exact knowledge in regard 
to mineral resources; and he added 
that this fact emphasized the impor- 
tance of continuing the Commission in 
all its branches until a thorough in- 
ventory shall have been made of the 
resources of the country, mineral and 
others. 











Among the startling points brought 
out in the report is that contained in 
the statement that the gas that is now 
escaping from gas and oi! wells, and 
the loss of which is altogether pre- 
ventable, is sufficient to light all the 
cities in the United States of over 100,- 
ooo inhabitants. Another is the dem- 
onstration that the existing and known 
coal fields of the country contain only 
sufficient unmined coal to last until the 
middle of the next century. Of all 
minerals produced in the United 
States, one-sixth is wasted, this waste 
amounting to $1,000,000 a day—$365,- 
000,000 annually. This waste of min- 
eral products is not the only staggering 
fact developed ; the loss of life, through 
careless, imperfect mining methods, 
and through a lack of harmony in the 
laws of the different States and the 
National Government, is far greater 
than is true of any other country in 
the world, where men are engaged in 
the same lines of work Senator Flint 
urgently recommended that the strong- 
est sort of resolutions be adopted call- 
ing for the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws safeguarding the miners, 
with the end in view of putting a stop 
to this awful and wholly needless sac- 
rifice of human lives. 

In regard to conditions so far as the 
country’s mining laws are concerned, 
Senator Flint said: 

“We have three different schemes 
for obtaining title to mineral property: 
viz., the coal land laws, the lode claim 
laws, and the placer mining laws. Un- 
der the placer mining laws we know 
of the great frauds committed in tak- 
ing up timber lands in the West; but 
at the same time it is difficult to frame 
a law that will permit placer mining 
and at the same time not permit the 
placer miner to own the surface of 
the ground. In other words, in placer 
mining as it is in the West, it is nec- 
essary to take the surface or we can- 
not have a placer mine. * * * Our 
mining laws should be changed so as 
to permit the taking out of the various 
minerals, and at the same time hold 
the ground itself so that it may after- 
wards be used for farming.” 
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Changes of the laws governing the 
handling of oil wells and oil lands were 
recommended; the position was taken 
that the use of oil as fuel for locomo- 
tives and other engines is unnecessary 
and a needless waste of this mineral 
resource; the present condition and 
future prospects as to coal and iron 
deposits was gone into; the importance 
of the protection of phosphate rock 
deposits was urged, and several recom- 
mendations were made. 

The mineral production of the United 
States now exceeds $2,000,000,000 in 
value annually, standing second only to 
agriculture as a producer of National 
wealth. The mining industry of the 
country furnishes our light, heat and 
power, and supplies sixty-five per cent. 
of the freight traffic of the country. 
The annual waste in mining and treat- 
ing mineral products is more than 
$300,000,000. 

The fuels, supplying heat light and 
power for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses, are the most fundamentally es- 
sential resources of the Nation. Use 
of fuels involves their immediate and 
complete destruction. The use of large 
quantities of other materials also in- 
creases the rate of consumption of the 
fuels; for, as the Nation has now 
passed the stage of early development, 
the use of fuels is increasing much more 
rapidly, in proportion to increase of 
population, than in the past. The avail- 
able and easily accessible coal supply 
aggregates approximately 1,463,800,- 
000,000 tons. At the present rate of 
production—and waste—this supply 
will have approached exhaustion before 
the middle of the next century. From 
the beginning of coal mining in 
America to the close of the year 
1907 there have been mined of all 
kinds of coal 6,865,000,000 tons, and 
it is carefully estimated that for 
every ton of coal taken from the 
mines one-half a ton has been wasted. 
The rate of production has been stead- 
ily increasing. The initial step in ex- 
tending the life of the coal supply must 
be the lessening of the waste in min- 
ing, handling, and transportation of the 
coal. More advanced methods of use 
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and better means of transforming the 
fuel into energy are also to be consid- 
ered. 

The known supply of high-grade iron 
ore in the United States is approxi- 
mately 3,840,068,000 tons. At the pres- 
ent rapidly increasing rate of consump- 
tion this supply cannot be expected to 
last beyond the middle of the present 
century. Should the average of increase 
be maintained it would require, during 
the next three decades, 'the production 
of about 6,329,000,000'tons. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the Nation faces 
one of two conclusions; before the year 
1940 the production will have reached 
a maximum and begun to decline, or 
large use must be made of inferior, 
low-grade ores, such as are not now 
classed as available, or the importa- 
tion of foreign ores must be largely 
increased. 

The known supplies of petroleum, 
natural gas, and high-grade phosphate 
rock cannot be expected to last much 
beyond the middle of the present cen- 
tury. 

The waste of natural mineral re- 
sources used in building and engineer- 
ing construction is of three kinds: That 
due to improper and wasteful methods 
of mining and preparing for market, 
that due to excessive use of structural 
materials, through ignorance of ‘their 
strength, durability, etc., and that due 
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to destruction by fire on account of the 
inflammable character of building con- 
struction, and inadequate building laws 
and the non-enforcement thereof. 

The greatest source of waste of struc- 
tural materials, and the one most easily 
reduced, is that arising from fires. The 
substitution of fire-resisting materials 
for those now used will tend largely to 
put an end to this waste. The fire loss 
for 1907, including property destroyed 
maintenance of fire departments, pay- 
ment of insurance premiums, protective 
agencies, additional cost of water sup- 
plies, etc., reached a total of over $456,- 
485,900, about fifty per cent. of the 
total value of new building construction 
in that year. This amount is thirteen 
times the interest on the total National 
debt. 

After a brief discussion, between the 
Chair and several delegates, as to the 
manner in which the full text of the re- 
ports is to be placed before-the people 
of the country, Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond, the famous mining engineer, 
was called on for a,statement as to 
the loss of life in mining operations. 
Mr. Hammond, however, declined to 
go into detail on this subject, owing 
to the fact that he was without statis- 
tical information. The general discus- 
sion. was opened by Prof. J. M. Bogert, 
President. of the American Chemical 
Society. 


ADDRESS .OF PROF. J. M. BOGERT. 


WILL ask the attention of the conference 

for about ten minutes to present some 

details, for all the *economic utilization 
of our resources must finally be worked out 
by scientists, and I woiild like to present, on 
behalf of the chemists, a brief statement as to 
what assistance you may expect from the 
chemist and chemistry. 

It would be strange indeed if the science 
which deals with the ultimate constituents of 
our material universe, their combinations and 
transformations, could not offer any assist- 
ance in the solution of the problem as to how 
our natural resources may be conserved. It 
is chemistry that has determined the compo- 
sition of those materials which make up the 
earth upon which we live, the atmosphere 
which surrounds it, the heavenly bodies be- 
yond. Chemistry studies the properties of the 


elements and their various compounds, and 
upon these fundamental data our industries 
rest. 

The transformation of the..raw material 
into the finished product consists either in 
changing its external form, as in wood or 
metal working, weaving, and the like, or there 
is involved a chemical change, as in metal- 
lurgy, fermentation, the manufacture of glass, 
soap, cement, chemicals, etc. Practically all 
of our manufacturing processes are, there- 
fore, primarily either mechanical or chemical. 
In the production of a metal from its ores, 
or of indigo from coal tar, it is chemistry 
that points the way; and the more complex 
the problem the greater the dependence upon 
this science. In devising new processes and 
in the discovery of new and useful products, 
chemistry is again the pathfinder. The com- 
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munity is apt to overlook the extent and 
diversity of the services rendered by the 
chemist because of the quiet and unobtrusive 
way in which the work is carried on; and yet 
the statement in the report of the twelfth 
census of the United States is quite correct 
when it says that: 

“Probably no science has done so much as 
chemistry in revealing the hidden possibilities 
of the wastes and byproducts in manufactures. 
This science has been the most fruitful agent 
in the conversion of the refuse of manufac- 
turing operations into products of industrial 
value. * * * Chemistry is the intelligence 
department of industry.” 

The measure of a country’s appreciation of 
the value of chemistry in its material develop- 
ment, and the extent to which it utilizes this 
science in its industries generally measure 
quite accurately the industrial progress and 
prosperity of that country. In no other coun- 


try in the world has the value of chemistry: 


been so thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated as in Germany. And in no other coun- 
try of similar size and natural endowment 
have such remarkable advances in industrial 
development been recorded; and this, too, 
with steadily increasing economy in the utili- 
zation of the natural resources. 

That our own Government realizes the 
importance of chemistry seems evident from 
the fact that six of our nine Federal Depart- 
ments already maintain chemical laboratories, 
where they handle not only their own chemi- 
cal work, but also that of the Departments of 
State, Justice and Postoffice, which as yet 
have no chemical laboratories. 

Coming, then, to our mineral resources, in 
the first place, let it be kept clearly in mind 
that metallurgy is a branch of applied chem- 
istry, as it is founded upon chemistry and 
engineering. In general, it may be said that 
the seriousness of our mineral problem lies in 
the fact that these are resources that cannot 
be renewed. It may be urged that as matter 
is indestructible, metals once won from their 
ores should not waste, but accumulate. And 
this no doubt is partly true. It is not so 
with our fuels, however, for when our carbon 
is once burned to carbonic acid it is no longer 
available as fuel, until by the slow process of 
vegetable life some of it is fixed in plants and 
gradually reduced through peat to coal again. 
Six times as much of our carbon is now 
locked up in mineral carbonates unavailable 
for fuel as we have in the form of coal. 

The life of our mineral resources may be 
prolonged by the discovery of new supplies 
or satisfactory substitutes, by avoiding waste 
in mining and extracting ores and the dis- 
covery of methods which will render low 
grade or other ores available by a more com- 
plete utilization of the latent possibilities of 
the ore, including the recovery of all by- 
products, and by preventing loss of life and 
property from fires and explosions. 

The chemist is helping in many of these 
lines. It is to him that we must usually turn 
for the production of satisfactory substitutes, 


for devising new processes, and for the utili- 
zation of by-products and wastes. It was the 
pioneer investigations of Bunsen and De Faure 
which pointed the way for the use of furnace 
gases in preheating and in other directions, 
such, for example, as the recent commercial 
manufacture of formic and oxalic acids from 
the carbon monoxide present in generator 
gas. In smelting operations the chemist must 
analyze the raw materials—ore, coke, lime- 
stone, etc.; the intermediate products—pig 
iron, if steel is to be made—and the final pro- 
ducts, including the furnace gases and slag. 
Without the explosives of the chemist, modern 
mining, as well as most great engineering 
works, would be impossible. After the prec- 
ious metals have been extracted, it is powder 
which stands guard over them as it does over 
all the accumulated wealth and prosperity of 
this and other nations. On the other hand, 
a chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, by his inven- 
tion of the safety lamp, has done more than 
anyone else to protect the miners from ex- 
plosions. It is worth noting that the authori- 
ties did not appeal to a chemist until all 
suggested engineering methods had ,Proven 
powerless to avert the terrible “firing” of the 
mines. The new sodium dioxide compound, 
“oxone,” may prove of value in mine acci- 
dents, for it absorbs carbonic acid with lib- 
eration of oxygen. The oxygen upon which 
rescuers now depend is also the result of the 
skill of the chemist. 

At one time the waste in the oil business 
was enormous, as only the kerosene was 
saved. Now, with the exception of occasional 
fires and the relatively small amount sprayed 
into the air with escaping natural gas, and 
those regions where the oil is wasted by 
seepage from earth pits, there is very much 
less lost, for chemistry has not only shown 
how a greater yield of kerosene may be ob- 
tained, but also how the by-products—gas, 
gasoline, naptha, lubricating oils, paraffin, 
vaseline, coke and so on—may be saved with 
considerable financial profit. Certain of these 
distillates are used for the production of high 
candle power illumination, as in the Pintsch 
and Blau gas processes. Rapid development 
in the use of gasoline engines has developed 
an enormous demand for this petroleum frac- 
tion. The most promising substitutes for gas- 
oline appear to be alcohol and the benzole 
from by-product coke ovens. The former of 
these, although giving much higher efficiency 
as a fuel, is still too expensive to compete 
with gasoline except in special cases. he 
latter, as our number of by-product coke 
ovens increases, is likely to play a more prom- 
inent part in this field. 

In 1907. over forty million tons of coke, 
valued at nearly one hundred and twelve mil- 
lion dollars were produced from about sixty- 
two million tons of coal. Only five and a half 
million tons of this, or less than fourteen per 
cent,’was obtained in by-product ovens. About 
fifty-four and a half million tons of coal were 
coked in bee-hive ovens. This involved a 
waste of one hundred and forty-eight billion 
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cubic feet of gas, worth $22,000,000; four 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of ammon- 
ium sulphate, worth a similar amount, and 
nearly four hundred million gallons of tar, 
worth $9,000,000. The gases evolved in coke 
ovens have high calorific power. Dentin esti- 
mates that in modern ovens only sixty-five 
per cent of this is necessary to effect the car- 
bonization. The remaining thirty-five per 
cent amounts to above 3,700 cubic feet of gas, 
equivalent to 420,000 calories per ton of coke 
produced. As a gas engine of 100 kilowatt 
power absorbs 3,600 calories per kilowatt, 
the power wasted in bee-hive coking amounts 
to over 4,000,000,000 kilowatt, or about 3,000,- 
000,000 horse-power. We are, therefore, wast- 
ing enough power to establish a great manu- 
facturing center, enough ammonium sulphate to 
fertilize thousands of acres, enough creosote 
to preserve our timber, and enough pitch and 
tar to roof our houses and briquette our slag 
and waste coal. Lignites have been found to 
give out not only an excellent yield of gas, 
but also tar, oils, paraffin and other valuable 
by-products. It has recently been claimed 
that one ton of dried peat can be made to 
yield 162 liters of pure alcohol, and about 
sixty-six pounds of pure ammonium sulphate. 

In 1907 4,000,000 tons of coal were con- 
sumed in the production of 34,000,000,000 
cubic feet of coal gas for heating and illumi- 
nation, worth $36,000,000, in addition to over 
100,000,000,000 cubic feet of water and oil 
gas, worth $90,000,000, or $126,000,000 worth 
all told. 

The value of coal to the consumer depends 
upon its heating power, the percentage of 
water it contains, the amount and character 
of its ash and of the clinker formed, and how 
extensively it corrodes the grate bars. For 
an authoritative answer to these and similar 
questions, the chemist must be consulted. 

The composition of furnace and flue gases 
has been determined by chemical analysis in 
smelting and other industries, and by the 
utilization of these gases for preheating and 
for the generation of power, the amount of 
coal consumed has been reduced, and in addi- 
tion valuable by-products recovered. In gas 
illumination the invention of the Welsbach 
mantle has greatly increased the amount of 
light obtainable from a given weight of coal, 
and has correspondingly reduced the drain 
upon our coal resources. The conversion of 
carbon into acetylene through calcium car- 
bide should also be mentioned. 

As iron, according to Clarke, composes 
four and one-half per cent of our lithosphere, 
the chance of our discovery of other import- 
ant deposits of iron ore seem far better than 
in the case of other metals or of coal. The 
development of iron alloys is a most promis- 
ing field and among these we may find satis- 
factory substitutes for other metals now more 
seriously threatened with exhaustion. The 
production of ferro-silicon may render avail- 
able certain siliceous ores hitherto regarded 
as unworkable. 


The chief use of iron is in the construction 
of railroads and building. In building opera- 
tions concrete is helping, not only as a substi- 
tute for iron and steel, but also as a protective 
covering for metallic pillars, girders, and the 
like. The iron and steel industry rests mainly 
upon chemistry and is under chemical control 
at every point. The production of steel by 
the Bessemer process depends upon the com- 
bustion of the carbon and silicon of the pig 
iron, the heat of combustion serving to main- 
tain the mass molten. By the utilization of 
what was formerly the waste heat of the 
blast furnaces to raise steam for the blowing 
engines and preheat the blast, the amount of 
coal necessary to produce one ton of pig iron 
is only one-quarter what is was. 

The slags are now largely used for the pro- 
duction of cement and concrete, as fireproof 
packing for steam pipes, and so forth, as 
ballast for railroad tracks or macadamizing 
highways, and for building purposes, as slag 
brick, slag blocks, etc., while those rich in 
phosphorus, as from the Thomas-Gilchrist 
process, are extensively —- in ferti- 
lizers. In the words of James Douglas, 

“When all the volatile products of the blast 
furnaces are deprived of their heat-giving 
property and their chemical constituents, and 
when the slags as well as the metal have re- 
turned their heat to man instead of to the at- 
mosphere, and the slag itself has been turned 
into cement, or some other useful article, it 
will be a question as to whether the pig iron 
is the principal object of manufacture, or one 
of the by-products.” 

The safety and comfort of travel on our 
railroads depends in large measure upon the 
skill of the chemist in testing the character 
of the materials employed in their construc- 
tion and operation. It may be only a delay 
from a hot box, due perhaps to a poor quality 
of lubricant, or it may be a disaster from the 
failure of a signal or headlight at a critical 
moment, or a breaking of an axle or locomo- 
tive part, because of steel brittle from im- 
purities. 

Chemistry has played a prominent part in 
copper metallurgy. The matter is now besse- 
merized, and seventy per cent of our total 
product is refined electrolytically. The avoid- 
able waste in mining copper, zinc, lead, silver, 
and many other metals is estimated as at 
least thirty per cent. But the value now 
locked up in the Arizona slags, the Com- 
stock slimes, and the Anaconda tailings, will 
sooner or later be recovered by chemistry. 

Chemistry has finally pointed the way by 
which aluminum may be obtained cheaply and 
in large amount from its ores. Last year our 
consumption of aluminum was 8,500 tons, 
worth $5,000,000, the world’s production for 
1907 being estimated at 20,000 tons. The com- 
mercial utilization of aluminum and its alloys 
is writing a new chapter in our mineral his- 
tory. To appreciate what this development 
in aluminum means, it should be recalled that 
the total supply of it is nearly twice as great 
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as of iron and about 800 times that of copper. 
Aluminum is already replacing copper for 
certain electrical purposes. A large part of 
the power now generated at Niagara Falls is 
distributed through aluminum castings, for 
air ship constructions, and for utensils of 
various kinds. The use of finely divided 
aluminum in Goldschmidt’s “thermit” process 
of welding and casting is an important appli- 
cation of one of the chemical properties of 
aluminum. 

A good example of the economy accom- 
plished by chemical investigation and dis- 
covery is furnished in the case of ultramarine. 
Many years ago, when this was made by 
powdering the mineral lapis lazuli, it sold for 
more than its weight in gold. Now that the 
chemist has discovered how to make the same 
material from such cheap substances as kaolin, 
sodium sulphate and carbonate charcoal, sul- 
phur and rosin, the price is only a few cents 
per pound. 

In the field of the precious metals, chem- 
istry has contributed, among other things, the 
cyanide and chlorination processes, through 
which formerly rejected low grade ores and 
residues have been compelled to give up their 
gold. The gold production of the world 
between 1851 and 1907 was three times that 
produced between 1493 and 1850. The value 
of our specie, upon which every commercial 
transaction rests, is determined by the chem- 
ists, while the green ink used in printing our 
bank notes, and to which we owe the name of 
“greenbacks,” was invented by a former pres- 


Mr. A. W. Damon, Vice-president 
of the National. Board of Fire Under- 
writers, presented a striking address 
on fire waste. He suggested that a fifth 
division, or section, might well have 
been added to the four into which the 
Commission was originally divided—a 
Section of Fire; and he advanced 
strong arguments for the specific treat- 
ment of this branch of the subject of 
conservation. 

Mr. Damon said that the fire loss 
in the United States for the past four 
years was $1,257,716,955, or an annual 
fire loss of over $251,000,000—a daily 
loss of about $689,160! The four-year 
period mentioned includes the San 
Francisco and Baltimore fires; but the 
annual fire loss for a ten-year period 
has been $202,793,434, or an average 
daily loss by fire, for every day of the 
past ten years, of over half a millon 
dollars—to be exact, $556,091! Prop- 
erty value destroyed by fire is gone be- 
yond recovery. Insurance only shifts 
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ident of the American Chemical Society, Dr. 
T. Sterrey Hunt. The chemist lets nothing 
escape unsearched. The sweepings from mints 
and from the shops of workers in precious 
metals, as well as the water in which the 
workmen wash their hands, are all made to 
relinquish the gold or silver they contain. 
Even waste photographic solutions must dis- 
gorge their silver before they are released. 
The invention of electroplating led to the 
use of plated articles instead of solid ware, 
and thus reduced somewhat the drain upon 
certain of our mineral resources. The supply 
of platinum has been for years so limited that 
the price has ranged high. Chemistry has 
now put on the market vessels of transparent 
and opaque quartz, which seem likely to re- 
place platinum for some chemical purposes. 

Many other instances might be cited where 
chemistry has made important contributions 
to the economic utilization of our mineral re- 
sources, such as the carbonyl processes of 
Mond, for example. But there is still much 
to be done in improving the present wasteful 
methods of smelting certain of our ores, and 
we may look for great advances in this direc- 
tion through the rapidly developing and most 
promising field of electro-metallurgy. 

Of the various factors upon which the suc- 
cess of this conservation movement depends, 
none, in my estimation, is more important than 
that of awakening the producer and manu- 
facturer to a proper realization of the value of 
science to our industries. 


the distribution of the loss; an irrecov- 
erable loss it still remains. 

That this loss is altogether needless 
and unnecessary is proven, Mr. Damon 
said, by the extraordinary difference 
between fire losses in European coun- 
tries and the United States. While 
the per capita loss in our own coun- 
try for the past five years has been 
$3.02 per annum, in European coun- 
tries it has been only 33 cents per year, 
or little more than one-tenth as much 
as our own fire loss. It was shown 
that nearly five times as many fires oc- 
cur in cities of the United States as is 
the case in European cities. 

Three principal causes exist, said 
Mr. Damon, for this excessive differ- 
ence. First, the difference in the point 
of view as to responsibility of Euro- 
pean peoples and those of the United 
States; second, the difference in the 
construction of buildings, both public 
and private; and, third, the difference 
in the regulations governing hazards 
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and hazardous materials and condi- 
tions, and in the enforcement of these 
regulations. The difference in the 
ideas of thrift; in the view of responsi- 
bility to neighbors; in the perception 
of the real meaning of fire loss or 
waste, are the causes of the larger 
numbers of fires per capita in the United 
States, and, perhaps, of the larger loss 
per capita. 

The organization of which Mr. 
Damon is vice-president, he said, be- 
lieves that the present staggering fire 
waste in this country is a wholly un- 
necessary National calamity and that 
to reduce it, it is essential, first, that 
the public be brought to understand 
that property destroyed by fire is gone 
forever and is not replaced by the dis- 
tribution of insurance, which is merely 
a tax collected for the purpose; sec- 
ond, that the States severally adopt 
and enforce a uniform building code 
which shall require a high type of safe 
construction, essentially following the 
code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; third, the adoption by 
municipalities of rigid ordinances gov- 


ADDRESS OF MR. 


HE object which calls you together—the 

conserving of our natural resources—is 

a question which deeply affects our Na- 
tion’s future. It is the part of wisdom, for 
nations as well as individuals, to pause and 
look the field over—take stock, so to speak— 
and try to see whither we are drifting. This 
is not only wise as regards our natural 
resources, but is equally so of all other chan- 
nels through which wealth is created, and 
even more so in the sphere of ethics. Thanks 
to a beneficent Providence, no nation has 
ever made more rapid progress in the crea- 
tion of wealth, and what*is of greater im- 
portance, in the uplifting and bettering of 
humanity, than the one to which we owe 
loving allegiance. 

In developing and creating our great 
wealth, it became necessary to call freely 
upon our natural resources. Prodigal waste 
went hand in hand with use until their 
consumption and destruction—for it is a sad 
fact that we destroy more than we use— 
became great. Sounding the alarm and sub- 
mitting the question, to an intelligent and 
truly representative body like yours, of how 
to stop waste and conserve these natural 
resources, was one of the wisest of President 
Roosevelt’s many wise acts. 


erning the storage and handling of 
explosives and inflammable materials ; 
fourth, the establishment by the States 
of the office of Fire Marshal, such Fire 
Marshal to have the authority to exam- 
ine under oath and to make arrests; 
fifth, that all cities maintain a paid, 
well disciplined, adequately equipped 
and non-political fire department; and, 
sixth, that in all cities an adequate wa- 
ter system, with proper distribution 
and pressure, be installed and main- 
tained, larger cities to have separate 
high-pressure systems. All these mat- 
ters appear to be within the province 
of State legislation, rather than Na- 
tional; but, said Mr. Damon, the ,adop- 
tion by the States, and the subsequent 
rigid enforcement, of uniform laws on 
these subjects will go a great way to- 
ward ending the Nation’s horrifying 
annual fire loss, which is a National 
disgrace. 

Following the remarks of Mr. Da- 
mon, Hon. Thomas F. Walsh, of Wash- 
ington and Colorado, read an address 
dealing with conditions affecting min- 
ing and minerals. 


THOMAS F. WALSH 


In reviewing the past we must not forget 
that conditions have materially changed. 
Much that we condemn to-day was regarded 
as lawful and right—of sheer necessity—in 
years past. As an illustration, take the con- 
sumption of timber. The West never could 
have been settled without railroads. When 
these railroads were projected they were 
looked upon as hazardous ventures, and 
proved so for their promoters in many cases. 
In the early days of railroad building, the 
Government gave help in many ways, per- 
mitting the use of timber and ties from the 
forests in their construction. But the end 
surely justified the means. 

The same wise course was followed by the 
Government in the field of mining. I re- 
member being in Leadville during the winter 
of 1878-79. The rush to that great camp 

had commenced. The population increased 
almost over night from a few hundreds to 
many thousands. The winter was unusually 
severe, and as most of the population lived 
in tents, the death rate from exposure and 
pneumonia was something appalling. The 
rush continued until the population increased 
to 30,000. Shelter had to be provided for 
this great army of human beings. The mag- 
nificent forests that spread for miles in every 
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direction from the town, even to the moun- 
tain slopes, had to be sacrificed to house 
and shelter them. When comfortable homes 
were established, the sickness and death rate 
dropped to normal. Here, as with the rail- 
roads, the end justified the means. Lead- 
ville has made permanent homes for thou- 
sands of our citizens and has enriched the 
country by hundreds of millions of dollars. 
It is one of the great productive mining 
camps of the world to- day. It may be said 
in passing that if we had had a law in force 
at that time, similar to the laws of France, 
requiring the planting of a tree for every 
one cut down, the restoration of those beau- 
tiful forests would be almost complete by 
this time. 

The same wise and liberal policy was ex- 
tended te our Government in the building 
of homesteads, villages, and towns on agri- 
cultural lands, and in the development of 
coal and iron mines. The rapid growth and 
development of our country was in a great 
measure due to the encouragement and as- 
sistance extended to infant industries by our 
National Government. 

We are apt to bewail the great consump- 
tion of natural resources, forgetting the mag- 
nificent permanent assets which we have to 
show for it. Trees have been put to better 
use in sheltering human life; coal and iron 
has been used in changing our land from 
desert conditions to teeming industrial and 
educational activities. Nor should we forget 
the sturdy pioneers of our civilization and 
the dangers and difficulties that they had to 
meet and surmount. 

Now, however, the time has come to call 
a halt on lavish prodigality in giving away 
the people’s inheritance. The time has come 
to stop giving away the public domain, and 
to devise ways and means to husband our 
resources. To this end there are two courses 
to be pursued: one is arrestation, the other 
development. These should go hand in 
hand, for one helps the other. By arrestation 
I mean the stopping of the terrible wastes 
that are going on in the mining and using 
of mineral fuels, and to some extent in other 
materials. 

To preserve public lands for agricultural 
purposes, for actual settlers, we must stop 
the awful destruction of forests by fires, and 
prevent the acquisition of vast tracts by 
greedy corporations and individuals. 

The other course, which I believe we 
should pursue, is that of development. De- 
velopment is the greatest of all conservers. 
It creates and brings new wealth into 
activity. 

The reclamation of the desert wastes, the 
drainage of miasmatic swamps, and the 
utilizing of their stored fertility for - the 
support of human life in comfortable inde- 
pendence, are among the highest and best 
forms of conservation. 

Development creates wealth, and -wealth 
distributed to the widest possible extent and 


wisely used by its possessor, is of the great- 
est of blessings to a nation. 

This development should be carried on by 
the Government whenever this can judi- 
ciously be done. Individuals oi corpora- 
tions should receive encouragement and fair 
treatment from both the Government and 
people. Although much has been accom- 
plished in the past, there is much, very much, 
to be done in the years to come to keep up 
our established rate of progress, and to meet 
the pressing needs of our rapidly growing 
population, 

Well directed development will put all of 
our idle powers to work. It will utilize wa- 
ters that are now going to waste, and dis- 
cover and bring new means to light for 
saving in the consumption of and the hus- 
banding of our resources. If electricity and 
heat could be drawn from nature’s store- 
house; if the air we breathe, one of the 
greatest forces, and one of the most pliant, 
ductile, and efficient for all the uses of man, 
could be compressed by and through itself 
with compensating results—in a word, if 
nature’s materials could be used without 
waste, these natural blessing would be useful 
to man in many ways undreamed of until 
the end of time. 

In the sphere of mining there is much that 
development can accomplished which will 
lead to conservation. It is only recently that 
the world has awakened to the facts about 
the rarer minerals. What little we know of 
radium leads us to believe that . possesses 
perpetuality of power, light, and heat. To 
what extent the production of this miracu- 
lous mineral may aid in this conservation is 
a fascinating field of speculation. The ore, 
by the way, from which this mineral was 
first extracted by Madam Curée came from 
a mine in Colorado, yet no atom of it has 
ever been produced in this country. The 
uranium ore that has been, and is now, pro- 
duced from this same mine is all shipped to 
Germany. 

Vanadium is another of the rare minerals, 
the development of which will accomplish a 
wonderful conservation. It is the greatest 
alloy ever found for the making of steel. Its 
use will prolong the life of steel to many 
times what it is now. Here again, because 
of apathy, ignorance, and the lack of a Gov- 
ernmental institution of guidance, we do not 
produce one pound of this valuable mineral 
that would do so much to husband our iron 
resources. 

Gentlemen of the Conservation Commis- 
sion, a majority of your labors will lie in 
the field of mining. You will not proceed 
far before you will find that whilst our good 
Government has been generous toward all 
the other great activities of our national life, 
it has been strangely neglectful toward giv- 
ing a helping hand to what is in many re- 
spects the greatest of all industries. 

For instance, in the field of agriculture that 
grand man who presides over its industries 
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has linked science to the plow. You will 
find a young man at the head of the For- 
estry Bureau who, filled with patriotic 
devotion, is bringing science and energy to 
her aid. The Geological, Reclamation, and 
Weather Bureaus are established on high 
principles and are rendering great scientific 
service. This is true of all other depart- 
ments except that of operative mining, which 
receives no direct aid of any kind from the 
National Government. 

For development and conservation of our 
mineral resources two governmental insti- 
tutes for research are necessary—one for 
the baser and one for the precious minerals. 
These should be equipped with every modern 
appliance and managed by a small, compact 
force of the best experts and scientists 
obtainable. These institutes should be lo- 
cated in fields of active mining—one, say, in 
Pennsylvania and the other in Colorado. 
They should lead, direct, and instruct in the 
best methods for saving life, arresting the 
terrible destruction and waste now going 
on; they should give reliable data and in- 
formation for finding and treating new 
minerals. 

The need of such institutes has been 
forcibly shown recently, when our Govern- 
ment had to borrow scientists from other 
countries to solve the causes of the terrible 
explosions in coal mines, with the accom- 


The chairman, at the conclusion of 
Mr. Walsh’s address, alluded to the 
fact that the Governors present “had 
the right of way, but seemed disin- 
clined to avail themselves of it.” He 
then called upon Gov. John A. John- 
son, of Minnesota, for an address on 
the subject of minerals, Governor 


panying horrifying loss of life. You, too, 
will soon see the need of such institutes to 
go to in your work for information and 
advice. 

Gentlemen, I have taken up much of your 
time. I ask you not to throw a blanket of 
sleepy inactivity over these questions of great 
National importance. Shut out the law- 
breaker and the grafter, but encourage the 
prospector, the homesteader, and the honest 
investor. Conserve the people’s rights. Be 
just to the present, but do not forget the 
future. Stand for the people and make them 
your allies in accomplishing the good work 
which you have undertaken. 

In closing, let me express my appreciation 
for the heads of our departments and their 
assistants. I know many of them intimately, 
and believe that no government receives 
more faithful service than ours. 

It has become a good deal of a habit for 
certain classes to hurl criticism at public 
men and corporations regardless of whether 
they are trying to do their duty or not. 
Honesty and dishonesty are often but the 
reflex of the status of the body politic. It 
rests with the masses to make your task 
easier. It is the people who can create pub- 
lic sentiment, which will not only conserve 
our National resources, but what is more dear 
to every lover of his country, uplift and im- 
prove the standard of that priceless heritage 
—American citizenship. 


Johnson responding with a forceful 
and interesting speech. He dwelt 
upon the iron resources of the Mesaba 
Range, in Minnesota; but, departing 
from the subject of minerals, he paid 
particular attention to the subject of 
forestry and the related subject of 
waterways. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR JOHNSON 


AM at quite a loss to know exactly how 

to discuss this or any other question 

identified with this movement. I cer- 
tainly am not in a position to discuss the 
matter of mineralogy or mining from a tech- 
nical standpoint, either as to the matter of its 
waste, or its chemistry, or any other particu- 
lar feature of it. If I were to say anything 
at all it would be to take rather an optimistic 
view of the situation so far as the matter of 
iron mining is concerned. It seemed to me, 
as I listened to the discussions of mining both 
at this conference and the one held last May 
at the White House, that probably we got the 
pessimistic opinion in our heads somehow that 
within a very short space of time the iron re- 
sources of the country are going to be en- 
tirely exhausted. I am quite sure that is not 
exactly the case, and that there is no immedi- 
ate danger of our running out of iron. I 


remember in May Mr. Carnegie read a very 
delightful and very able paper at the White 
House in which he said that the Lake Superior 
country or particularly that portion of it 
located in Minnesota, where they originally 
believed they had five or six million tons of 
iron ore, had now, they were quite certain, 
a billion and a half tons of iron ore. The 
statisticians who are going to present figures 
here later during this meeting have now items 
from the Oliver Iron Mining Company, an 
institution to which Mr. Carnegie is related 
in at least a very small way—the Federal 
Steel Company—estimating, from measure- 
ment made through the diamond drill process, 
that they have two and a half billion tons of 
ore. If the product has increased a billion 
tons within a year and the production has 
decreased from forty-two million tons to 
twenty-six million tons in the same length of 
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time in the same territory, it seems to me we 
are going to have too much iron ore in the 
future. At least the press so far has put too 
much iron in the souls of Americans because 
of some of the conditions which obtain. 

I am gratified to be able to bring to you— 
and I am not here to advertise Minnesota 
especially—my suggestion that we are sufh- 
ciently conceited in Minnesota to think we 
are going to be able to provide iron for the 
world for a long time to come. As a matter 
of news, and not particularly because it is of 
interest, but because it is germane to some 
extent to the subject here, we say that a few 
years ago iron was first discovered in Minne- 
sota. The conditions have been materially or 
completely changed in the meantime. As a 
matter of fact, when the Mesaba Range was 
first opened up, no one thought the commer- 
cial ore was of great value, being what they 
called 60 per cent ore. Then it ran to 55 per 
cent ore. That is almost the standard now. 
Even out on the western part of the Mesaba 
Range, they are mining very profitably 35 per 
cent ore, because the steel companies under- 
stand the conservation of their natural re- 
sources. Because of a washing process, they 
raise the standard of that ore to 50 or 55 per 
cent for commercial uses. 

The great bodies of ore which have been 
discovered have been made useful by the con- 
servation of their resources. West of the 
Mesaba Range we are opening what they call 
the Cayuna Range, and the ore is in very 
much deeper bodies, not of so high grade, but 
all new. The most sanguine promoters, if J 
might use that term, declare that the finding 
of ore on the Cayuna Range will vastly eclipse 
the Mesaba Range; so that we have every 
reason to believe that within a few years we 
are going to develop sufficient bodies of ore 
to take care of all needs of this country for 
the next two hundred years, and as Mr. Cole, 
the general superintendent of the Oliver Min- 
ing Company, said, something like a year ago, 
when I was talking to him about it, “We have 
just begun to scratch the earth.” I do not 
say that in a spirit of boastfulness, so far as 
Minnesota is concerned, or so far as the Na- 
tional Government is concerned. It is a matter 
of humiliation to me to know that those great 
iron resources of the country at one time be- 
longed to the Federal Government and later 
to the government of the State of Minnesota, 
and by reason of the lack of interest of the 
people in the conservation and ownership of 
their natural resources, they have allowed 
them to pass into the hands of special inter- 
ests. They are there and they belong not to 
the National Government, nor to the State of 
Minnesota, except in small degree. It is very 
important the National Government and the 
State government should conserve that which 
they do own and see to it that it does not pass 
into the hands of private owners in the future. 
But it is a matter of humiliation that it has 
gone as far as it has and into the hands of 
private parties. 

Let me say in behalf, too, of the private 
individuals who own it, that owning a private 


enterprise means the conservation of their 
natural resources. There is no question of 
the interest of the steel company in the pro- 
tection and preservation of their own prop- 
erty, and because it is a private enterprise 
they will look after the details of their busi- 
ness much better and much more closely than 
State or governmental enterprises are looked 
after. Because of the things they have done, 
the Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernment too, can learn a very valuable lesson, 
and that is, in all material things, at least, to 
conduct their business on the same broad 
lines of business interest which characterize a 
successful business man in the conduct of his 
private affairs. When we have divorced our 
public business from political considerations— 
and I was much moved by a remark, I think 
by the President yesterday, who said that this 
should not be made the vehicle for the en- 
hancement of any political fortunes—then the 
situation will be more tolerable. If we will 
use as a measure of public good, using for 
our own benefit and our own advantage, the 
lessons which come to us from successful 
business men’s enterprises, we will do much 
to conserve our natural resources in that par- 
ticular direction. 

Now, this steel company I have mentioned 
not only owns mines in Minnesota, but mines 
in Alabama—and when I speak of Alabama I 
mean the Birmingham district—and has, by 
reason of experience, learned to conserve nat- 
ural resources, and I am quite amused, so far 
as the iron industry is concerned, to hear peo- 
ple talk about the waste. 

In the Mesaba country, as a matter of fact, 
I want to say it is all open pit mining, not the 
underground mining. That is still done some- 
what on the Vermillion Range, but in the 
Mesaba Range, the greatest iron range in the 
world, it is all done by open pit mining, just 
as you would strip off a quarry or a sand pit 
and then start to dig the open ore, and there 
is absolutely no waste to it at all. 

I am not going to discuss the matter any 
further than to say that I do take an opti- 
mistic view of the situation. 

They say while there are billions of tons of 
ore, possibly the grade is low. The av yerage 
grade would probably run 50 per cent in the 
Mesaba Range. The Krupp works, in Ger- 
many, do business with iron which averages 
29 per cent, and if they can use the average 
standard of ore in Germany, and that average 
is 29 per cent, I think no particular alarm is 
to be felt about Minnesota ore. 

I realize iron is a different Proposition 
from that which we meet with in coal, for 
instance, because the iron is not, after all, 
destroyed. It is like some of the ‘other min- 
erals—always with us in some form or other. 
When coal is consumed, it is gone forever. 
It is not entirely so with iron ore. We are 
not particularly alarmed with that particular 
feature of it in our country. We are inter- 
ested so far as the development of iron inter- 
ests is concerned, and the conservation of the 
natural resources, because the conservation 
thereof, in my judgment, if it means anything, 
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neans the private development and _ private 
sseieieiee of the industry much along the 
line suggested by Mr. W alsh. 

We say it is kindred to or inter-related with 
the matter of transportation, and because of 
the fact that it is so in the middle West, the 
matter is very important. because with us it 
is a problem of distribution, rather than a 
problem of mining, or the value of the thing 
itself. For that reason, because we are the 
greatest mining district in the world, because 
of the fact that we are interested as a mining 
district, we are interested in this work of an 
inland waterway and believe that forestry and 
the inland waterways are kindred and can- 
not be separated from each other. 

I believe the great problem for this confer- 
ence, and the great problem for the country 
in the future, is the development of inland 
waterways. I believe the greatest investment 
this Nation can make today, bonded or other- 
wise, is to construct a canal from Lake Su- 
perior to the Gulf of Mexico. It may cost 
$500,000.000. Estimates have been made at 
$400,000 a mile. A thousand miles would 
cost $400,000,000, practically the capitalization 
of a private enterprise such as the Milwaukee 
or the Northern Pacific, and much less than 
the capitalization of some of the larger rail- 
way systems. This would solve the matter of 
rate regulation in the interior of the country 
and would make unnecessary future discus- 
sions between sections or political parties as 
to whether Federal control or State control 
is best, because then the matter of competi- 
tion and the matter of reform or better sys- 
tem of transportation would solve that ques- 
tion of itself; and because then, too, we would 
have a great route of transportation which 
belonged, not to private enterprises, but which 
would always be the heritage of the people of 
this country, not only today, but in the future ; 
and such a canal as I have spoken of, with 
lateral and spur canals, would have much to 
do with the conservation, in my judgment, of 
the fuel. I believe it would pay for itself 
every fifty years in the matter of the saving 
of fuel alone, and would pay for itself every 
ten or twenty years in the reduced cost of 
transportation to the people. 

Minnesota is practically the water shed of 
the continent. Some of you people who are 
further South must remember that we start 
the Mississippi River down your way. We 
have our streams and our forests and our 
mines, and all those things up in Minnesota, 
and we are interested in the conservation of 


Governor Johnson having finished, 
the chairman called on Gov. Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia, whose speech con- 
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the resources of this country—forests, waters, 
mines, and so forth. 

My own opinion is that proper conserva 
tion consists in proper exploitation and proper 
development, rather than a discontinuation 
of use, as, for instance, in Sweden, where I 
believe the amount of iron ore that may be 
mined is limited to five million tons per year 
We want all these things to use as we need 
them, but we must properly exploit them and 
properly develop them. If the work is to be 
done, it must be done scientifically. It has 
always been my opinion that this problem was 
not a politician’s problem at all. but that it 
was, after all, an engineer’s problem. I real- 
ized this morning, as I looked at this confer 
ence and as I have watched it from the time 
I came into this room, that the politician is 
going to eliminate himself from this conser- 
vation work, and that the plodder, the man 
of whom the President spoke yesterday, us- 
ing him as a type of man who sits at his 
typewriter desk and works overtime without 
any pay or hope of ever getting any, is the 
man who will have to take the work up. 

I remember at the conference last May at 
the White House all the Governors of the 
States were there who could be present. Many 
of their conferees, having met in the W hite 
House, were satisfied, and then the politician, 
having satisfied the public as to himself, and 
having satisfied himself as to the public,: left 
the work to go to someone else, and there is 
not that manifestation of interest which was 
displayed a little while ago; but it is going 
to grow, just the same. This mov ement, if I 
understand it, is bigger than the Government ; 
it is bigger than the conferees; it is bigger 
than the conference; it is bigger than the Na- 
tion itself; and I am of opinion that we will 
all live to see the day when history will write 
into its pages the greatest achievement in the 
record of this Nation’s present chief, who 
made possible the conference last May, and 
who made possible this conference, because 
out of it and because of the activity of the 
scientific men of this country, will come great 
good for the future of our country. 

As I said at the outset, I am not a pessi- 
mist, neither am I unduly an optimist. I want 
to say to you, however, that if you will give 
us, by canal or otherwise, as good a mode of 
transportation as Germany has, for instance, 
we will guarantee to furnish you all the iron 
that this country wants for at least two hun 
dred years, and you can husband the re- 
sources of every other section. 


cluded the morning session. The Geor- 


gia executive addressed the Conference 


as follows: 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR HOKE SMITH 


HAVE felt a deep interest in the purposes 
| of this gathering, and agree with Govern- 
or Johnson that among the many good 
things our President has suggested, perhaps 


none will last longer or include more broad 
benefit to the entire country than the organi- 
zation which is here today. 

I can express very strongly my sympathy 
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with the objects of this organization. It 
seems to me that great benefit must come 
from it. I do not understand that your work 
will be limited merely to the preservation of 
what we have; certainly not to any effort to 
retard the use of the resources of our coun- 
try. That would indeed be objectionable. 

‘We believe that as speedily as possible the 
resources should be brought into activity. 
We believe, first, that we should study our 
resources and that one of the cons equences 
of this gathering and this general movement 
taking place throughout the entire country, 
and one of the consequences of the local con- 
servation organizations in each of the States, 
will be the more complete investigation and 
comprehension of the possibilities, of a ma- 
terial character, in each of the States; and 
that we may expect a more complete knowl- 
edge in our own country of what there is in 
each one of the States of the country. 

This movement has aroused interest in 
Georgia, has aroused interest in adjoining 
States, and we believe that we will rapidly 
bring into active coOperation quite a large 
body, not only of experts employed by the 
States in connection with such work, but 
the business men, the public-spirited men, the 
men of prosperity, who desire to know more 
fully than they know now just what are the 
possibilities within the soil and within the 
mountains of our part of the Union. 

We think that this knowledge of what we 
have will help to utilize, at each point, in the 
best possible way, for the end sought to be 
obtained, those of our mineral wealths and 
our material resources that should with the 
least expense and with the best results be 
used for a particular purpose; that substitutes 
will be found for some things which we now 
waste, by using them at greater cost, and 
when they have larger values, it being at the 
same time true that less expensive and less 
valuable material can be substituted with prac- 
tically the same result. 

I do not desire to speak of the special re- 
sources of our section. It is not necessary to 
tell you that our immediate section fixes the 
price of pig iron the world over. We have 
vast bodies of iron ore still undeveloped in 
the State of Georgia. They are not develop- 
ing rapidly, because over in Alabama they 
have all the ingredients necessary for the as- 
sembling of the various products required to 
make steel, and they do it a little cheaper 
than we can, and therefore our beds will wait 
for future use to a large extent; but we are 


making great progress in producing that 
which will act as a substitute, to a large ex- 
tent, for iron ore. Our development of the 
utilization of slate and lime for the purpose 
of turning out cement of a high quality, is in 
its infancy, and yet already well grown, for 
plant after plant is being erected, producing 

vast quantities of Portland cement which 
must in structural matters largely relieve the 
pressure upon our iron ore beds. 

Assisted by the study of our resources, we 
will find substitutes for many things now 
used, less expensive than those now used. We 
will learn how to use in the best possible way 
what we have, knowing what we have all 
over the land, and conservation will come, not 
from a lessening of activity, but from a quick- 
ening of those forces in the best possible way, 
with the best results, due to the knowledge of 
what we have, and how to use what we have. 
After all, it is not the rich field, but the minds 
of the State that makes the wealth of the 
Nation. 

Along with the progress which will come 
with the study of our resources and the effort 
to conserve them, must come the better prep 
aration of the boys and girls of our country 
to handle in artistic style and with the master’s 
hand whatever either may be called upon to 
do; and from the simple handling of the hoe 
in the field up to the highest mechanical skill, 
it behooves us as a part of the progress for 
which we all long as a part of the power com- 
mercially of our Nation, which we now have 
and which we would hand down with grow- 
ing strength from generation to generation, 
to pay particular attention to this feature. It 
behooves us to see that every child is taught 
to use his hand with a perfect skill, and we 
must neither yield in resources nor in capacity 
of our skilled artists and mechanics to Ger- 
many or to any other country in the world. 

And so it is, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
we come to you from our part of the coun- 
try—rich, we believe, in resources of the most 

varied char anxious, bent upon study- 
ing them, sane upon seeing that they are 
utilized in the most profitable way, not alone 
for the profit of the one who owns them; not 
alone for the advancement and the commer- 
cial and financial strength of those in the pos- 
session of whom they rest, but with the com 
mon purpose that our country, our great Na- 
tion, today, tomorrow, and hundreds of years 
hence, shall fill that place which our sae 
ism and our love assign to it—absolutely the 
first among the nations of the world 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Section of Lands 


SUMMARY OF SECTION REPORT 


LITTLE more than one-fifth of the land 

area of the United States is under cul- 

tivation. The soils of the country, as 
measured by crop yield per acre, are not 
losing fertility; taking the country as a whole, 
nine out of ten counties are either holding 
their own in this particular, or are gaining in 
fertilitv. Those parts of the country that are 
losing in fertility are mainly in the newly- 
settled regions, where the farmers are still 
drawing upon the original fertility of the soil 
and are not renewing it with fertilizers or 
practicing crop rotation. The present low 
average yield per acre is in part due to care- 
less farming, but more generally to the fact 
that farm land is cheap as compared with 
farm labor. This is proven by the fact that the 
highest yields per acre are in the older North- 
eastern States, where land is relatively high 
in value, and in the arid regions of the West, 
where water, the essential, is scarce. _The 
acreage of cultivated lands is increasing 
much more slowly than the population, and 
can never be much more than twice what it is 
now; and the soils are not producing one- 
half of ‘what they should produce, or what 
they will be required to produce in the near 
future, if we would avoid buying our foods 
elsewhere. An important factor in reducing 


T THE opening of the afternoon 
session the chairman, after an- 
nouncing the appointment of a 

Committee on Resolutions, called for an 
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crops is the loss due to injurious animals and 
insects, especially the latter. It is estimated 
that the annual loss to livestock, grains, etc., 
due to injurious mammals is in excess of 
$100,000,000. The damage by birds is com- 
paratively slight, and is far outweighed by 
the beneficent work of the birds in destroying 
insects, eating weed seeds, etc. The public 
range lands of the West contain approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 acres. Upon this range it 
is estimated that there are at present 50,000,- 

ooo head of cattle and 40,000,000 head of 
sheep. The range is in very bad condition, 
especially that part used by sheep, owing to 
over-grazing and trampling. These bad con- 
ditions can be remedied by an assumption of 
control over the range by its owner, the 
United States, and the apportionment of it to 
stock-rangers individually. This asset of the 
country has been misused and wasted almost 
as criminally as the forests. There are in 
this country from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
acres of swamp and overflowed land, nearly 
all of which can and should be drained and 
protected, and thus added to our cultivable 
area. It is estimated that the profit from 
such operations will be from 100 to 200 per 
cent over the present value of the lands plus 
the cost of drainage and protective works. 


address by Senator Knute Nelson, of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Section of 
Lands. The paper aroused deep inter- 
est and was heard with marked attention. 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR KNUTE NELSON 


OU who were here this morning heard 

the joint report of the Conservation 

Commission and the part of it relating 
to the matter of our public lands. This ques- 
tion of conserving our lands in this country 
resolves itself really into two different heads. 
One relates to the conservation of the lands 
that are now in private ownership, conserv- 
ing them against soil erosion, and also against 
improper use or unwise, improper agricul- 
tural methods. That part of the problem is 
very well covered in the special reports that 
will accompany this general report. This 
problem relates more to the care-taking by 
the States than the Federal Government, for 
the underlying principle in reference to ‘land 
matters is that where land has passed out of 
the hands of the Federal Government, the 
jurisdiction of it is under the laws and regu- 
lations of the respective States. So that 
whatever is done in the way of conserving 
lands that have passed into private ownership, 
the problem relating thereto must be in the 
main worked out under State legislation and 
through private efforts. 

Indirectly the Government can help out in 
this matter, at least so far as the matter of 
soil erosion is concerned and so far as the 
matter of water is concerned, by the regula- 
tion of streams; but in respect to wasteful 
methods of farming and in respect to these 
other matters that go to the deterioration and 
diminution of the value of the land for agri- 
cultural purposes in the main, that is a prob- 
lem either for the States or for the individual 
citizens. 

The question to which I propose briefly to 
call your attention is the conservation of the 
public lands that are still in the ownership 
of the Federal Government, and before I state 
anything on that subject I want to call your 
attention to what we still own. 

According to the latest statistics on this 
subject, we had, upon the first day of July 
last, 386,873,787 acres of public land that were 
unappropriated and in the Government’s 
hands, and not in a State or reservation. We 
had in addition to that, 6,400,000 acres of land 
in Indian reservations, and we had 167,976,000 
acres in forest reserves. This relates to the 
lands that we have within the continental 
boundaries of the United States and does not 
include the territority or district of Alaska. 

The great object or purpose which we ought 
to have in view is to conserve these lands for 
the benefit of the American people. One of 
our great safety-valves in the past, when we 
have been in the midst of periods of indus- 
trial stagnation and paralysis, when we have 
found a large army of idle men in our indus- 
trial centers and our large cities, has been the 
fact that many of those people who failed to 
get work in those industrial centers in the 


large cities could wend their way to the fron- 
tier and take up public land and make little 
homes of their own. 

I have figured out that all of the unappro- 
priated public lands which we now have, 
which are not in forest or Indian reserva- 
tions, fit for agricultural purposes would 
amount to 2,292,000 homesteads of 160 acres 
each. According to the statistics, we had, at 
the last census, 6,000,000 farms of 146 acres 
each. If all this public land that is still in a 
state of reservation could be conserved and 
utilized for agricultural purposes, it would 
furnish homes to 2,292,000 homesteaders. 

One of the great problems, perhaps the 
greatest problem, we have on hand today is 
the utilization of these lands. Fortunately, 
we have a large body of lands in forest reser- 
vations. I think that is one of the most 
fortunate things that has occurred in recent 
years in respect to our public lands. 

Some years ago we tried to repeal the tim- 
ber and stone law, under which’so many of 
our valuable timber lands had been appropri- 
ated at a cost of not more than $2.50 per acre. 
While such a bill was passed in one house of 
Congress, it failed to pass in the other body, 
and as a consequence, if it had not been for 
the fact that so many of our lands were seg- 
regated and put into forest reservations, we 
would today have been in a far more deplor- 
able and precarious condition in respect to 
our timber lands than we really are. 

When we think of how our public lands 
have been disposed of in the past, it is ap- 
palling. We began at the outset by selling, 
aside from filling certain grants to officers 
and men of the Revolutionary Army and 
some of our other wars, from our lands, at 
public sale or auction, auctioning them off in 
large bodies, and then those lands that were 
not bid in at public sale were offered after- 
wards at private sale, and from that usage 
we got the term of “offered” and the term of 
“unoffered” land. Offered land was that 
which had been offered at public sale, and 
could be always purchased at a price of about 
$1.25 an acre. Land that had been offered at 
public sale and not sold, was later sold at any 
price bid for it. 

After we had continued under that policy 
of selling lands, first at public sale and then 
offering the lands remaining at private sale, 
the United States took another step, which 
was to adopt the preémption law. ‘That, for 
the time being, was of great value and assist- 
ance to pioneers, because it enabled them to 
get a brief period in which to raise the money 
to pay for their land. Originally they could 
go and occupy land and file a declaratory 
statement, and have a year in which to pay 
for the land. Afterwards that was so modi- 
fied that they could have two and one-half 
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years, and on surveyed lands the same period 
after the plats of the survey were returned to 
the local land office. 

In addition to these methods of disposal, 
we soon got the homestead law, which, in its 
main provisions, has been one of the great 
home builders of the country; I mean one of 
the great instrumentalities that settled up our 
Western country and, barring some defects in 
that law, it is one of the best land laws that 
any country in the world has ever adopted or 
worked under. The defect of that law was 
what we call the commutation provision. 
Originally a settler could enter his homestead, 
and, after living on it six months, could com- 
mute by paying the Government the price; 
but, in many cases, instead of the man who 

made the original entry becoming the perma- 
nent occupant of the land, the property got 
into the hands of speculators. The law was 
subsequently modified so as to permit commu- 
tation in fourteen months, and at first the 
land office interpreted that law to provide 
that they could commute within eight months 
after the first six months in which they were 
required to settle the land. Afterwards the 
land office abandoned that construction, and 
today they require fourteen months’ actual 
residence before they can commute. 

But even under that provision, today the 
records will show that a large number of 
these homesteads are taken and commuted, 
and as soon as commuted and proved up and 
paid for, they pass into the hands of specu- 
lators and middlemen who hold them simply 
for a rise and not for the purpose of utilizing 
them for agricultural purposes. 

In addition to that, we have had other laws. 
They were no doubt designed for a beneficent 
purpose, but in their practice they worked out 
unsatisfactorily. We had, years ago, what 
they called the timber culture law. The ob- 
ject of that was to promote the growth of 
timber on the prairies of the country, but 
experience showed that law was almost a fail- 
ure. In many of the Western States, where 
they have these timber claims, a few trees 
were raised, but today on many of those old 
timber claims you can scarcely find a tree 
growing. That law was repealed. After- 
wards they passed what was known as the 
timber and stone act, to which I have already 
referred. That law was no doubt passed for 
a beneficent purpose, simply for the purpose 
of permitting the entry of that class of lands 
that were wholly unsuited for agricultural 
purposes, and to permit those entries to be 
made by men who actually wanted the land 
for their own use. But in recent years that 
law has been made the vehicle under which 
the big lumber men have been enabled to 
secure a lot of land. 

Then we had some other laws allowing 
men to relinquish lands in forests and other 
reservations, and select new lands in other 
parts of the country. Years ago Congress 
passed an act relative to what they called the 
Mount Ranier Reservation. It was within 
the limits of the North Pacific grants. «a 


great deal of the land was of very inferior 
character, with little or no timber on Kk 
Claimants were allowed, under the law, to 
relinquish that land and select other lands in 
lieu thereof, and under that law they selected 
some of the best timber in those Western 
States. 

Under the timber and stone act, the law 
required in terms that the land should be sold 
at a minimum price of $2.50 per acre. Until 
recently, the Land Department has been con- 
struing that to mean the maximum price, and 
the timberland owners or other intermediaries 
who secured these lands have *secured the 
most valuable pine land for $2.50 per acre 
The Land Department has now adopted a 
new ruling, under which they interpret the 
law to mean that $2.50 is the minimum price, 
and that the Government can charge a higher 
price in proportion to the value of the land. 
If that rule is enforced, it will be a great pro- 
tection for us, but in order to enforce that 
rule the Government, through its officials, will 
have to investigate and examine these lands, 
classify them and determine, so far as they 
can, the quantity of timber, in order to fix the 
price for which these lands should be sold. 

My own notion as to these timber lands— 
and this is merely my own individual state 
ment—is that all our public lands, whether in 
the shape of forest reservations or other pub- 
lic lands valuable chiefly for the timber, ought 
never to be sold, but that the Government 
ought to retain possession of them, guard 
them, and simply sell the mature timber from 
time to time as the necessity arises. That is 
the only possible way in which we can con 
serve our timber supply. 

Now with reference to these agricultural 
lands—I call them agricultural lands, but | 
mean lands not covered with timber. These 
lands are commonly in the western portion of 
our country west of the Mississippi, in the 
arid or semi-arid regions. Some of them can 
be farmed by dry farming, some by irrigation, 
and some of them can be farmed by careful 
and prudent farming by the ordinary method 

I have grown up in two frontier States, 
first in Wisconsin and then in Minnesota, and 
I have noticed one thing, and that is the arid 
belt and frost belt seem to retire in the face 
of settlement. I can remember twenty-five 
years ago when the earliest settlers went - 
Minot, on the Great Northern Railroad, 
North Dakota. When the early settlers eat 
there in the first instance they were literally 
starved out. They all came back into the 
timber in Minnesota. Within the last fifteen 
years, settlers have gone in there and have 
raised crops successfully for the last eight or 
ten years, and that country is now considered 
as good for agricultural purposes as any part 
of the great State of North Dakota. The 
same thing is true in the matter of frost. I 
can remember some eighteen or twenty years 
ago, when our wheat in northern Minnesota 
and in that territory north of a line through 
Crookston and Grand Forks, was bitten by 
the frost before the crop was mature. We 
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have not had anything of that kind in recent 
years. Look now at the conditions immedi- 
ately north of us in Canada. I was up there 
and visited that country, and to me it appears 
that both the frost line and the arid lines are 
driven westward and northward in the face 
of settlement. 

I believe a great deal of this country today, 
that we have considered utterly useless at one 
time—useless, at all events, without irriga- 
tion—can be farmed successfully by prudent 
and careful methods. 

I noticed as I was passing through that 
country how those crops which the farmer 
had out, who had the year before summer 
fallowed his land, looked much better than 
other crops. I was told by people in North 
Dakota that crops raised on summer fallowed 
land were considered pretty sure crops, while 
as to the other lands they were not at all 
sure, on account of drouth and hot winds in 
the summer. 

My idea is that, for the welfare of our 
people and in order to furnish homes for our 
future population, we ought to save all this 
great region that has not yet been taken up 
under the homestead or other laws. That 
land should all be saved for homesteads for 
future generations. 

There are plans pending in Congress to 
make homesteads larger. There have been 
plans, and they have succeeded in passing a 
law some years ago applying to certain local- 
ities in Nebraska, fixing homesteads at 640 
acres. I believe bills are pending in Congress 
now for 320-acre homesteads. It may be that 
in one sense a 320- or 640-acre homestead is 
not too much; but we must bear in mind the 
amount of land we still possess, and the num- 
ber of people who will want land in the 
future, and I think the wisest and safest pol- 
icy, if we consider our future interests, is to 
limit our homesteads in all cases to 160 acres. 

There is another problem. Of course, where 
the Government still retains ownership and 
control of timber lands, the problem can be 
easily handled by the Federal Government; 
but when you come to the matter of protect- 
ing our timber lands from forest fires and 
other damage, lands that are in private own- 
ership arfd within the several States, you will 
find it to be a problem that pertains to the 
States and belongs to the police powers of the 
States. Our recent fire in Minnesota, last fall, 
where one of the prosperous towns, in what 
we call the iron range, was totally destroyed, 
as well as other fires we have had there, all 
demonstrate that one of the causes of forest 
fires, that makes them so dangerous, is the 
refuse that is left by the lumbermen when 
they do their logging. We think it is entirely 
within the poliee power of the respective 
States, for the protection of lives and the 
property of their people, to pass a law requir- 
ing lumbermen, when they do their logging, 
to burn up and destroy the refuse and waste 
matter, just as is now required by the Forest 
Service of the United States. But we must 
look to the States for that relief, and all we 


friends, is to 
ice and good 


can do in this convention, my 
give them good, fatherly adv 
sensible suggestions. 

I think that the two great problems, or the 
two important questions, sc far as our public 
lands are concerned, are, first of all, to reserve 
all our agricultural land simply for homes. 
In the next place we should reserve our tim- 
ber lands absolutely in the Government, and 
sell nothing but the matured timber. In the 
next place—and I agree with that part of the 
report—it is well to segregate these different 
rights. The timber lands should not be sold, 
agricultural lands should only be sold so far 
as the surface goes, and the mineral rights 
should be held separately and disposed of 
separately. I am free to confess, however, 
that in respect to that question I have some 
doubt. I can readily see how, in the matter 
of coal lands—for instance, the lignite coal 
lands in Dakota—it is quite practicable to give 
the surface right to one man and the right to 
the bed of coal beneath to another man, and 
how the two men could work in harmony and 
unity ; but when it comes to a matter of min- 
eral claims, such as lode claims and placer 
claims, then there is some question about 
working out the problem. As a rule, most of 
the lode claims are on the mountain tops and 
mountain sides, and very little of the land 
covered by those claims is fit for agricultural 
purposes. The same is true in reference to 
placer gold mines. They are generally found 
in the ravines and gulches and beds of rivers 
—land that as a rule is not of much value for 
agricultural purposes. So it seems to me 
there is necessarily no conflict, and in making 
up this general report I felt perfectly safe in 
agreeing to the general proposition, and I 
think the commission has made a wise and 
judicious recommendation to the people of 
the United States. Bear in mind, gentlemen, 
we can only work out this problem completely 
and thoroughly by the active work of the 
Federal Government and by the active codp- 
eration of the several States as well as the 
individuals. 

When it comes to this matter of policing 
our forests that are in private ownership, the 
great work in reference to that must be left 
to the States. When it comes to protecting 
our own forests and controlling them, the 
Federal Government has absolute power in 
the matter. When it comes to the regulation 
of our water supply, the Federal Government 
has control of all these streams so far as pur 
poses of navigation may be concerned. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain yesterday, in his speech at 
the Belasco Theatre, announced, in my opin- 
ion, the correct rule. 

The correct rule was laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Rio Grande case, and that is that even that 
portion of a stream which is above the head 
of navigation, if it be the headwaters of a 
navigable stream, is nevertheless, on account 
of its effect upon the navigability of that por- 
tion of the stream lower down, absolutely 
under the control of the Federal Government. 

Now, gentlemen, I have in the rough stated 
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to you how the problem appeals to me. .I can 
only say to you that as a representative of our 
Federal Government, here in Congress, I 
shall aim to the best of my ability to work 
along the lines suggested by this report, so 
far as the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment are concerned; but you Governors and 
you representatives of the several States have 
a greater problem even than we have, and we 
must rely upon you more than upon anyone 


Senator Nelson was followed by 
Governor Noel, of Mississippi, who 
spoke on the same subject—lands — 
also paying considerable attention to 


else to coOperate with us in this very import- 
ant matter. 

I trust that, while we may not all agree as 
to the details, yet in respect to the great 
problem in hand, we shall all work together 
as patriotic American citizens, not only look- 
ing to our own immediate welfare, but to the 
welfare of the generations to come, in order 
that our country may continue to grow and 
prosper in the future as it has in the past. 


rainfall of the Mississippi Valley and 
the stream flow of that river. His talk 
bore largely upon conditions in his 
own State, though attention was paid 


the subject of water, and especially theto other sections. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR NOEL 


N OUR State of Mississippi, unfortun- 

ately, both Federal Government and State 

government have acted unwisely and 
rashly in the past. Our lands, State and 
Federal, have gone from us, gone from the 
people of the State, and gone into private 
and corporate hands. Very little, and that 
of the smallest value of any in the State, 
is now possessed by either. However, that 
does not diminish my interest, nor that of 
the people of Mississippi, nor that of the 
people of the United States everywhere, 
in all the lands in all the States and all 
the territories that are yet owned by these 
different States or by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It touches us. It reaches everyone. 
It concerns the seasons, as to whether they 
shall be moderate or strict, cold or warm. 
It concerns the rains, the floods, and all of 
that which largely affects us, as has been 
fully explained here and in the reports of 
this Commission. All these matters are in- 
ter-related and we are to a large extent 
governed and affected by them. 

Governor Johnson spoke of the waters that 
we of the South get in the Mississippi 
River from Minnesota. So we do get water, 
and we get the mud and the floods from 
up there too, and we are interested—those 
who live in our State near its outlet—in 
the kind of water we get down there, be- 
cause the muddier the water, the harder it 
is to handle, the more bars it creates, and 
the worse it is. We are interested in the 
way it comes. If there is an average rainfall 
in the country amounting to 8.51 inches, we 
want it to be somewhat more equitably dis- 
tributed through the seasons than can be 
when the forests are denuded and the waters 
only pour down at one time, and instead 
of having the leaves, and grasses, and roots 
to lead it under the earth, a greater part 
of it is forced down upon us at once. 

One-sixth in area, one-third in value, of 


Mississippi is in what is known as the Mis- 
sissippi Yazoo delta. It is, when protected 
from water in excessive amounts, one of 
the most fertile regions for cotton and other 
products in the United States, but when 
overflowed, we can do nothing with it. Until 
the Federal Government came to our aid 
in the past few years, the overflows were 
frequent and very disastrous in effect. These 
overflows destroyed the utility even for the 
God-given purpose of agriculture. 

We are interested in the matter of the 
Government increasing its forest reserves. 
We are interested in Minnesota and all the 
other States, and in all individual and cor- 
porate land questions, in seeing that thev 
properly use those lands which were pri- 
marily intended for and now are best adapted 
to forests. When it comes to agriculture, 
we are interested in better agricultural 
methods, not only in our State, but in all 
the States of the Union; for whenever they 
adopt a plan to conserve these forests, then 
will the water be more equally distributed 
into the smaller streams and thence into 
the larger rivers and on down to the sea. 

We are interested in all that concerns 
any part of the Union, but especially in- 
terested in everything that concerns the water 
that falls between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Alleghenies and the Gulf and the 
Lakes. A large part of that water comes 
down to us in unequal amounts and under 
unequally helpful or hurtful conditions. We 
are all interested in these matters, and we 
do feel that control and conservation of the 
Applachian Reserve and the forest reserves 
on the Rocky Mountains and everywhere 
else in all the States should be had. We 
are interested in all the methods of cultiva 
tion and we are interested in the advance- 
ment and betterment of the conditions of the 
people of this country. God has so arranged 
the world and its inhabitants and all its 
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material conditions that the best use of each 
individual, when seen in its larger and 
broader light, is the best use for us all. So 
we are interested in the diffusion of the 
knowledge which has been collected by this 
Commission, and shall watch with great 
pleasure its dissemination. 

We are interested in having what has 
been collected here as data and statistics, 
concerning our natural resources, carried 
back to the individual, that it may enable 
him in his own affairs and in public affairs, 
whether of his county, city, State, or Na- 
tion, to be fully informed, and to make 
known his wishes and his interest, and that 
his representatives in public affairs shall re- 
flect these wishes and these interests or else 
give way to others who will do so. 

The greatest work I can do as Governor 
of Mississippi is to carry back to that State, 
personally and through its educational and 
State and county and other agencies, all 
of the data that has been gathered here 
for use and for the guidance of our per- 
sonal business and official and political action 
now and hereafter—and that is what I 
propose to do. 

Coming down to where it affects us person- 
ally, where the Governor can be of aid, I 
come from a State to which some allusion 
was made in the reports yesterday in the 
Southern Commercial Congress, where 
three-fifths of the population are negroes 
and two-fifths white. It is a great agricul- 
tural country. Our interests are agricul- 
tural. Politically, there is nothing to say 
except that we are more united than any 
other State in the Union. When it comes 
to our action on this question of conserva- 
tion of our resources, I trust we will be as 
unanimous. This matter is of interest to 
each of us as citizens of our townships, 
counties, cities and States, and our Nation. 
Each will have its responsibilities and du- 
ties, and we as citizens, all desire to get all 
the benefit that each can bring in its appro- 
priate sphere and province, so we are not 
jealous of the Federal Government, at least 
those of us who see it in the right light. 
We are grateful to the Federal Government; 
we are proud of our Government. We look 
for its help in many lines in which the 
State cannot or does not help, at least as 
fully as the Federal Government does. As 
an agricultural matter, you may ask in 
what particular lines the Federal Govern- 
ment has aided us. First, against the waters, 
that through the improvident methods of 
cultivation and deforestation have been 
thrown upon us in such hurtful quantities 
and qualities. The Government helps us 





Following Governor Noel’s address, 
the session was open for general dis- 
cussion. Governor Ansell, of South 
Carolina, opened the discussion with a 
reference to the bill pending for the 
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in order to help navigation, and whatever 
affects navigation through its interstate 
commerce affects the Federal Government, 
and comes to our relief as it should do in 
Louisana and Mississippi especially, being 
two of the States on different sides of the 
Mississippi River at its mouth, through which 
all of these waters must finally be | dis- 
charged. The Government came to ouf re- 
lief when the people of the Yazoo delta were 
unable to establish levees of sufficient 
strength to retain the waters. The Govern 
ment sent an engineer of great efficiency, 
with a wide knowledge of conditions of 
engineering and levee construction which 
the Federal Government had _ obtained 
through all the world and through its vari- 
ous agencies, and which we ourselves did 
not have. It furnished the most experienced 
engineers and helped us to defray the ex- 
penses. Then when we had the water cut 
off, as we have had down there, the Gov- 
ernment came to us again and gave us aid 
through its engineers in matters of drain- 
age, and now we have cut.off from the 
overflow of the Mississippi, the lands of 
that State, many of which are now available 
that were not theretofore of any use at 
all. When we came to the question of lands 
over which water stood an unnecessarily 
long time, the Government came to us again, 
and now the Government engineers are aid- 
ing the State engineers in making a drain- 
age map of that territory. 

The Federal Government, through its ex- 
tended lines of activity, is doing for every 
part of this country a great and beneficent 
work. It is working along the lines to 
which this Commission has been turning, 
along the lines to which attention has been 
directed through President Roosevelt calling 
the Conservation Congress here last May; 
and the work that has been done by him 
since, and by his most able assistants here, 
through our chairman of this meeting, is 
the one with which we are all familiar. 
They have directed study and attention and 
thought to all of our natural resources, to 
their distribution, to their value, and to 
these agencies which were hurtful to us 
and to the remedies by which they could 
be relieved. 

In behalf of a Southern State, ef a State 
which, as I said, is united when it comes 
to politics, we wish to acknowledge our 
obligation, and gratefully we acknowledge it, 
to the Federal Government and to these most 
excellent and helpful officials for the serv- 
ices they have rendered us, referring espe- 
cially to our worthy President and the 
chairman of this meeting. 


Southern Appalachian National For- 
est. He spoke of the destructive floods 
of last year and commented at length 
upon the loss of soil caused by the 
wash of the torrents, and the relation 
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of forested headwaters to equable 
stream flow. He declared his deep and 
intense interest in the work of the 
Conference, particularly as it related to 
the conservation of soils, saying that 
if the Conference accomplished nothing 
more than to make people think, and 
act upon their thoughts, with a view 
to preserving for their children and 
their children’s children the natural 
resources of land, waters, forests, and 
minerals to which they will justly be 
heirs, it will have done much. 
Governor Broward, of Florida, fol- 
lowed with a few remarks along 
similar lines; after which Senator 
Newlands, of Nevada, offered some 
suggestions for practical cooperation 


between the States and the Nation in 
the work of conserving the natural 
resources of the country. His sugges- 
tions were for legislative or executive 
action on the part of the individual 
States, following a plan to be adopted, 
for the sake of securing uniformity of 
laws as between the States. The Sen- 
ator’s remarks called forth the state- 
ment from the Chair that already 
twenty-eight States have appointed 
conservation commissions, and _ that 
thirty or more National organizations 
have done likewise. The discussion 
was followed by the reading of the re- 
port of the Alabama Conservation 
Commission by Mr. W. P. Lay. The 
report follows: 


ADDRESS OF MR. W, P. LAY 


S TO the reports from the States and 
A the conservation commissions  ap- 

pointed by the States, I have the honor 
of being Chairman of the Commission, ap- 
pointed for Alabama. We prepared a re- 
port and turned it in to your secretary, 
which I believe you have before you. I 
reserved a copy of that for myself. It con- 
tains probably fifty or seventy-five pages 
and takes up the subject fairly well, as best 
we could in the short time in which we 
had to compile it. We only reached the 
point where we could realize the arduous 
duties attached to the work, and the im- 
portance of the work. The further we 
looked into it, the more apparent became 
its importance. 

We took up the agricultural question and 
the land question, as well as the question of 
waterways and the question of forestry and 
minerals. We found the study of some of 
those subjects extremely interesting. 

I took up the subject of our waterways, 
and gave that matter considerable study and 
attention. I was one of these individuals 
whom you might probably say was suffering 
from water on the brain because of great 
study of this water question, and I had 
been for a number of years. In looking into 
the matter I found some very interesting 
facts and the field is one that offers great 
opportunities for study and research. Of 
our natural resources, I do not know of 
any that promises more results than are 
promised by a proper conservation of our 
waterways. Of course, I only took up 
Alabama. I did not go beyond the possi- 
bilities of our own State, but as a point 
on that, I will just quote a little here on 


the possibilities of Alabama and the water 
powers that can be developed in conjunc- 
tion with the improvement of our streams 
for navigation. 

We recommended very heartily a dual sys- 
tem of navigation and water power develop- 
ment, as our report will show, in connection 
with the system of impounding or storing 
water. Around the headwaters of our 
streams, as is the case in almost every 
instance in the United States, is generally 
found admirable locations for the impound- 
ing and storage of water. A careful study 
of that question promises very great results. 
As for the power development, it will prom- 
ise about five to one, where you can in- 
crease the power development about five to 
one, but in my compilation here I have 
figured it on a basis of about three to one, 
leaving the balance of the flood waters to go 
to waste. In figuring it on a basis of three 
to one, I think the most economical and 
practical conditions, applicable to the Coosa 
River and the Alabama River in Alabama, 
are applicable to almost every stream in 
our country. Under question D-2 Water 
Powers, “What are the undeveloped water 
powers of the United States?” I said: 

“Tennessee, with minimum natural flow, 
162,000 H. P. 

“Tennessee, with practical conserved flow, 
396,000 H. 

‘*Coosa, with minimum natural flow, 120,- 
000) Fi F. 

“Coosa, with practical conserved flow, 360,- 
ooo H. P. 
“Chattahoochee, with minimum natural 
flow, 115,000 H. P. 

“Chattahoochee, with practical conserved 
flow, 230,000 H. P. 
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“Under the head of ‘Navigable Streams,’ 
I will say, it is probable the possible water 
powers on unnavigable streams will be about 
ten per cent of that on navigable streams.” 

This question was asked: 

“To what extent can coal be saved by the 
substitution of water power?” 

And to this question I responded as fol- 
lows: 

“Ten and one-third tons per horse power 
per annum. The estimated water power 
available for Alabama, as shown above, is 
as follows: 

“With unconserved streams, 436,000 H. P. 

“With practical conserved streams, 1,084,- 
ooo H. P. 

“This means that it would require 4,505,000 
tons of coal per annum to produce by steam 
the power of these streams in their uncon- 
served state, and 11,201,000 tons of coal per 
annum to produce by steam the power of 
these streams in their practical conserved 
state.” 

If Alabama produced to-day 14,000,000 
tons of coal, it would take 11,000,000 tons 
of that coal to produce the power of these 
streams that is now going to waste. Sup- 
pose for a moment that the coal fields of 
Alabama were sliding down and going over 
a precipice into space at the rate of 11,000,- 
000 tons per annum; how long would it 
take the people of this country to rise up and 
demand that that waste be stopped in some 
manner? What is being done is to let 
our water go over the precipice, while we 
burn up our coal. It offers, if you please, 
a very great study and a very great op- 
portunity for conservation. We hear our 
coal experts say they are looking forward 
to the time when our coal supply shall be 
exhausted, and yet in Alabama the power 
that is going to waste to-day is equivalent 
to 11,000,000 tons of coal per annum. That 
proportion would probably apply to every 
State in the Union. Many of our States 
will not be able to produce the power by 
water that Alabama produces, while others 
will produce a great deal more. 

That is the power side of the question. 
In speaking of the advantages of the dual 
system of navigation and power, I have 
explained only the power. What can come 
to navigation in conjunction with this mat- 
ter? We have a condition in Alabama on 
our streams, in the Alabama River especially, 
which has been a great stumbling block in 
the improvement of our streams, from the 
fact that they flow through an alluvial soil, 
and, with reference to the Alabama River 
especially, are subject to change in formation 
of sand bars. The able engineers of the 
United States have reported plans for its 
improvement, but they have never been san- 
guine about the success of these plans, in 


consequence of the alluvial soil and the 
formation of sand bars, 

As a result, a study has been made of the 
question of impounding or storing the head- 
waters of the Alabama River, with the idea 
that during low water periods, those stor- 
ages can be drawn on in aid of this navi- 
gation, and at the same time the water 
work its way through, turning the wheels 
of commerce in the production of manufac- 
tured goods. We find that our low-water 
periods extend over about sixty to ninety 
days on the Coosa and Alabama Rivers, 
and that only about once in ten years. We 
find that about 35,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water stored in the region of the headwaters, 
will furnish a sufficient quantity, with inter- 
vening showers, to guarantee a discharge 
from that storage of about 4,000 cubic feet 


per second, thus carrying us over the sixty - 


or ninety days of any low-water period that 
has ever yet occurred. The stream in its 
natural flow carries about 2,000 feet 
per second. With the addition of 4,000 
cubic feet per second, as I _ say, 
which will only be necessary for sixty or 
ninety days, probably in every ten years, the 
stream then will carry a discharge of 6,000 
cubic feet per second. With 6,000 cubic feet 
per second flowing down the Coosa River 
over the rapids, it will produce this addition- 
al horse-power which I have just read from. 
the report, by passing through the numer- 
ous turbines which could be placed along 
the stream. We find thus that it will furn- 
ish on all parts of the Alabama eight and 
one-half feet of navigation at all periods of 
the year, except at one point, and that is 
at the Canton bar, and at that particular 
point it will furnish seven and one-half feet 
of navigation. While the river is within 
itself, we can hardly devise a scheme that 
will guarantee over four feet of naviga- 
tion; while with this storage or impound- 
ing system, we have the promise, as I say, 
of seven and one-half to eight and one-half 
feet of navigation, which will solve the 
problem of the Alabama River more effec- 
tually than it is possible to solve it in any 
other way. Those conditions as they apply 
to Alabama would apply everywhere. 

We find our studies along those lines 
hardly begun. The possibilities of the ad- 
vantages that can be conserved by our wat- 
erways probably will apply to everything 
else—to our coal mines, ore mines, lands 
and forests. While the duty has been rather 
arduous, it has been very interesting. We 
have had no money at our command to 
enable us to obtain these results and this 
information, so we have had to go after 
it ourselves. We have done the best we 
could, and hope you may find it will be of 
some service and benefit. 


eee 
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Following the presentation of Mr. 
Lay’s report, Doctor Van Hise, of the 
University of Wisconsin. representing 
the Wisconsin State Conservation 
Commission, read the report of that 
Commission on the subject of lands. 
Doctor Van Hise’s address bore more 
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particularly upon the subject of phos- 
phate in the lands, the line of his argu- 
ment being the reduced fertility of 
farming lands and the necessity for 
conserving the elements of fertility for 
the safeguarding of American agri- 
cultural interests. 


ADDRESS OF DR. VAN HISE 


EPRESENTING the Conservation Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, I am requested, in 
the absence of the Governor, to speak 

on one subject of the work of that Conserva- 
tion Commission which is apropos to the 
subject under discussion this afternoon—the 
matter of lands. I might speak of the forest 
work, but that work will come up tomorrow 
and therefore I shall say nothing in reference 
to it, although the work of the Conservation 
Commission upon that subject is probably the 
most important work it has done. 

The subject to which I shall call your 
attention for a few moments is that of the 
phosphate in the land. I select this par- 
ticular subject because it shows the interre- 
lation of the work of the State with reference 
to this subject. You may wonder why I, in 
Wisconsin, a State which has no phosphate 
deposits, should be especially interested in 
this question; but this is a question in which 
every State is interested, whether phosphates 
are present or not. Of the three elements of 
fertility in the soil which are most likely to 
be lacking nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus 
are the important ones. Nitrogen may be ob- 
tained by methods which I need not discuss; 
potassium is present to the extent of 0.2 or 
0.3 per cent, and even if the deposits of nature 
are used.up, we shall be able, by sufficient ex- 
penditure, to use the original rocks as the 
source of our potassium to fertilize the soil. 
Phosphorus is present in the original rocks to 
the extent of only 0.11 of one per cent. It is 
the element which is most crucial in the 
matter of soil fertility. Mr. Hill, at the con- 
ference last spring, told of the decreasing 
productivity of the grain fields, not only of 
the Northwest, but of the various parts of 
the country. The most important chemical 
factor in the matter is the depletion in phos- 
phate. You who are familiar with the situa- 
tion in the upper Mississippi valley may think 
that those wonderfully fertile States have a 
sufficient amount of this element, and yet an 
investigation recently made by the Agricul- 
tural and Experimental Association of Ohio, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, shows that already in 
these rich States that element has largely 
been extinguished. So far as I know the only 
quantitative studies which have been made 
are in Wisconsin. There the fields which 
have been cropped for fifty est as com- 

pared with the original soil, have lost one- 
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third of their phosphates. The Director of 
soil work in Illinois is here to speak for his 
Commission and will supplement my state- 
ment in reference to that State. 

There is absolutely no way in which we 
can increase our supply of phosphate. If the 
loss for the United States has been as much, 
or one-half as much, as it has been for the 
State of Wisconsin, for the cropped fields for 
fifty years, a simple calculation shows that 
the entire product of our mines would be re- 
quired for one hundred years to restore to the 
soils their original fertility in this element. 
And yet one gentleman who has made an esti- 
mate of the deposit of phosphate in Florida 
and South Carolina and Tennessee and given 
rough estimates as to the probable amount 
that may become available in the West, leads 
us to the conclusion that the supply of this 
element is inadequate, being sufficient to last 
for only fifty years. 

Last month there was an announcement of 
the Franco-American Consolidated Phosphate 
Company, the capital of which is almost ex- 
clusively held abroad. ‘This phosphate com- 
pany has already purchased a large portion of 
the richest phosphate lands in Tennessee, 
which contains the largest supplies of phos- 
phate in the United States, with the exception 
of these western deposits. What is the pur- 
pose of obtaining these lands? Manifestly, it 
is to ship our phosphates abroad to restore 
the depleted soils of Germany, France and 
Spain, for all three of those countries are 
represented in the capital of that company. 
Gentlemen, it seems to me there should be a 
law which would prohibit the exportation of 
a single pound of phosphate from this coun- 
try. We do not want an export duty in this 
case. We want prohibition, the same kind of 
prohibition with reference to phosphate that 
has been adopted in the South lately with 
reference to another matter—absolute prohi- 
bition. To allow these deposits of phosphate 
to go out of this country is nothing short of 
agricultural suicide. 

Under our modern conditions we are losing 
enormous quantities of these fertilizers. The 
investigations which have been made in Wis- 
consin by the agricultural stations with refer- 
ence to this question, show that a large propor- 
tion of fertilizers is allowed to go down by the 
wash into the river and thence into the sea, Un- 
der our modern sewerage system, by which 
we dump into the rivers the sewerage, we also 
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are sending that valuable element into the 
sea. Here in the City of Washington itself 
there is going down into the Potomac and 
into the sea this valuable fertilizer. Upon 
that point, we have made a rough computa- 
tion and we estimate that through the sewer- 
age systems of the United States which dump 
their material into the sea, the equivalent of 
at least 1,200,000 tons of phosphate rock are 
lost annually. Upon the soil depends our 
food and clothing, and of all the fundamental 
questions which can come before this Com- 
mission, the preservation of the fertility of 
the soil is the most fundamental. If this is a 
correct conclusion, we must in some way stop 
this criminal waste of valuable fertilizer; for 
after all the amount exported is small, com- 
pared with the amount that is wasted by our 
improper methods. 

Here is a great responsibility, and a great 
opportunity for the Governors and the 
teachers of agriculture all over the country. 
The people must be taught to realize their 
responsibilities in this matter. They must be 
brought to understand that unless elements 
of fertility are preserved, unless soil erosion 
is controlled, these fundamental resources, 
more fundamental than all other resources 
together, will become greatly depleted and 


Mr. R. H. Richards, president of the 
American Mining Congress, followed 
with a short talk upon the necessity for 
popular education along the lines of 
conservation of resources, referring to 
the necessity, also, for changes in laws 
governing mining and mine operation, 
so that the man underground may have 
the same legal and constitutional pro- 
tection as the man above the ground. 
He was followed by Gov. N. C. 
Blanchard, of Louisiana, who com- 
mented at length on the report of the 
Section of Lands. Governor Blanch- 
ard took issue with Governor Johnson 


will be able to sustain only a relatively small 
population. 

You will ask the question, if I am right, 
how is it that the crops grow well in China 
and Japan and in Germany? In Japan es- 
pecially, and to some extent in China, all the 
fertilizing element produced by animals and 
by man goes back into the soil. If this is 
done, the phosphate may be used over and 
over again and the fertility of the soil in 
phosphate may be perpetually maintained. 

I dwell upon this subject at perhaps too 
great length because it seems to me to be one 
of the great fundamental questions before us 
and comes not only in connection with the 
matter of soil but also in connection with the 
report of the Conservation Commission which 
refers to education. This is one of the ques- 
tions which the Commission in Wisconsin has 
taken up with reference to the question of its 
State, but you can readily see we cannot take 
it up in our State without thinking of the 
situation in the Southern States and in the 
Western States. No other subject shows 
more clearly how our future welfare is inter- 
locked and how the Nations and the States 
and the individual must codperate in this 
matter of retaining and conserving our natu- 
ral resources. 


as to the impending exhaustion of iron 
ore deposits, and stated that it was his 
belief that the Governor of Minnesota 
was unduly optimistic in his views. He 
made a strong appeal for legislative 
action on the part of the different 
States, saying that through such action 
the great masses of the people of the 
country would be better and more 
quickly informed as to actual, present 
conditions than in any other manner. 
Governor Blanchard was followed 
by Chairman Teal, of the Oregon 
State Conservation Commission, who 
read the report of that Commission. 


ADDRESS OF J. N. TEAL 


HE Governor of our State appointed a 

commission, of which I had the honor to 

be elected chairman. That commission 
has prepared a report and has printed it and 
filed it with the National Commission. There 
is one thing, however, that we discovered, 
which doubtless any State conservation com- 
mission will discover if it will go into the 
matter, and that is the tremendous wastage 
of our natural resources. Without going into 
that question at all, I think it is conceded that 
that is the fact. The next fact, which is also 


conceded, is that there must also be a stop- 
page of this waste. 


The third question of law, which ought to 
be conceded, and if it is not conceded there 
is little good of going any further, is a ques- 
tion upon which we can all work with safety, 
and that is that we are trustees of a trust, 
that we have no more right to dissipate the 
principal of the fund that has been placed in 
our hands while we are temporarily here upon 
earth, any more than a trustee under a will, 
or a guardian, has a right to dissipate the 
funds of the children who have been placed 
in his charge. 

Now, that is a fundamental fact. To illus- 
trate. You take the question of a great water 
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power, which certainly is something which 
has been produced by divine Providence. The 
idea to me is entirely abhorrent that there is 
any legislative body that by itself, by its ipsi 
dixit, by the passage of a law, can make it 
possible for me to go and file in some county 
clerk’s office and thereby acquire that water 
power forever and ever, and after me my 
children and their children, to own it forever 
and ever. I say that it takes an egotism, and 
such a depth of egotism that we do not often 
see, to accept that as a legal proposition or as 
a fundamental fact, or as a thing that is 
right; such an egotism that I, at least, have 
not reached yet. 

I do not mean by that to say that these 
powers should not be used. I would like the 
freest kind of use of them. But it should 
always be a beneficial use. ‘There never should 
be any such thing as a monopoly of the pow- 
ers of a great State in that direction or in 
any other direction, if I had the power. 

In fact it is a good deal like resolutions that 
we pass. We believe in honest men and vir- 
tuous women, of course we do. We believe 
in the conservation of the natural resources. 
Of course we do. But how are we going to get 
at them? I believe that, before this conven- 


Following talks by G. E. Condra, of 
the University of Nebraska, acting as 
representative of the Governor of that 
State; Doctor Rothrock, chairman of 


tion adjourns, there ought to be some practi- 
cal scheme devised, some basis upon which 
we could rest hereafter. And I have a basis. 
Many others may have other bases better than 
mine, but still I have one that I would like to 
suggest. I believe there should be a resolu- 
tion passed, offered by some Governor—not 
by the representative of some Governor, but 
by some Governor—first, that the National 
Conservation Commission should be made a 
legalized body resting upon exactly the same 
basis of legality and right to exist as any 
other great department of the Government, 
with sufficient funds to enable it to carry on 
its work properly. 

I believe that there should be the closest 
relationship between the States and the gen- 
eral government. I believe that the States 
should, through their Governors, make the 
connecting link between the National Con- 
servation Commission and the State Conser- 
vation Commissions. I believe that the State’s 
powers and the United States’ powers should 
be codrdinate, should work together. 

If we do that, we will have a consciousness, 
anyway, of doing everything we can, of pass- 
ing down to the future unimpaired the trust 
which has been placed in our hands. 


the Pennsylvania State Conservation 


Commission, and one or two others, the 
Conference adjourned until ten o’clock 
Thursday 


morning. 
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Section of Forests 


SUMMARY OF SECTION REPORT 


HE United States now has 550,000,000 

acres of forested lands, or about one- 

fourth of the total land area of conti- 
nental United States. The original forests 
covered not less than 850,000,000 acres. Pub- 
licly owned forests cover one-fourth of the 
total and contain one-fifth of the timber 
standing; privately owned forests cover the 
remaining area and contain the remainder of 
timber standing. Scientific forestry is now 
practiced on seventy per cent of the publicly 
owned forests and on less than one per cent 
of the privately owned forests. The total 
yearly growth of our forests is less than 
seven billions of cubic feet; we take from the 
forests each year, including waste in logging 
and manufacture, 23,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 
more than three times the annual produc- 
tion. We use annually 100,000,000 cords of fire- 
wood; 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber; more 
than 1,000,000,000 posts, poles and fence rails; 
118,000,000 hewn ties; 1,500,000,000 staves; 
133,000,000 sets of heading; 500,000,000 barrel 
hoops; 3,000,000 cords of native pulpwood; 
165,000,000 cubic feet of round mine timbers, 
and 1,250,000 cords of wood for distillation. 
Not less than 50,000,000 acres of forest land 
is burned over annually, and since 1870 forest 
fires have each year destroyed an average 
of fifty lives and $50,000,000 worth of timber. 
One-fourth of the standing timber is left or 
otherwise lost in logging; the boxing of 
long-leaf pine for turpentine has destroyed 
one-fifth of the forests worked; the loss in 
the mill is from one-third to two-thirds of 
the timber sawed, and the loss in the mill 
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product, from seasoning and fitting for use, 
is from one-seventh to one-fourth. In other 
words, only 320 feet of lumber is used for 
every 1,000 eet that stood in the forests. 
Uur lumber cut has increased less than fifteen 
per cent in the last seven years, but the aver- 
age price at the mill, for all kinds of lumber, 
has risen forty-nine per cent, and the rise 
continues. We invite by over-taxation the 
misuse of our forests, and we destroy by fire 
in one year timber enough to supply the 
whole Nation for three months. We should 
plant, to protect farms from wind and to 
make stripped and treeless lands productive, 
an area larger than that of the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia com- 
bined; so far, lands planted to trees make a 
total area less than Rhode Island. By rea- 
sonable thrift we can produce a constant 
timber supply beyond our present needs, and 
with it conserve the usefulness of our 
streams for navigation, power, irrigation and 
water supply. The conservation of public 
forests is the smaller task before the Nation 
and the States; the larger task is to induce 
private owners—three millions of men—to 
take care of what they have, and to teach 
woodusers how not to waste. We must stop 
forest fires; we must, by careful logging and 
other methods, reduce waste and leave cut- 
over lands productive; we must make the 
timber logged go further, by preservative 
treatment; we must avoid needless waste in 
the mill, the factory, and in use. We must 
plant up those lands, now treeless, which 
will be most useful under forests; we must 
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so adjust taxes that cut-over lands can be 
held for a second timber crop, and we must 
recognize the fact that timber costs no less 
to grow than to log and saw. We must con- 
tinue and perfect, by States and Nation, the 


session of Thursday, December 
10, the chairman suggested that 
the Conference direct the limiting of 
speeches to ten minutes, which was 
done. The chair also announced the ap- 


A T THE opening of the morning 


preservation by wise use of the forests al- 
ready publicly owned, and we must extend 
the same treatment to other mountain forests 
more valuable for the permanent benefit of 
the many than for the profit of the few. 


pointment of a special committee from 
the Conference to attend a meeting of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
Following this routine business, Senator 
Reed Smoot, of Utah, chairman of the 
Section on Forests, spoke. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR SMOOT 


TAKE it that we are here this morning 

for the purpose of seriously considering 

the vital questions affecting the conser- 
vation and preservation of the forests of this 
country. It is a subject greater than any 
man, greater than any State. It is as great 
as the Nation itself. Every man, woman and 
child of today, and everyone yet to be born, 
is interested in this great question. You have 
noticed in the discussions here that there is 
no doubt that the question of the conservation 
and preservation of the forests has played an 
important part, and therefore I am not going 
to make a speech and particularly call atten- 
tion to any of the great resources of any 
particular State, because I take it every Gov- 
ernor here can sing the praises of his own 
State and speak of the wonders of its natural 
resources; but I will call to your particular 
attention and emphasize, if possible, some of 
the points that have been made in the report 
of the Conservation Commission to the Gov- 
ernors and which will be made to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

God has been lavish in placing in this land 
of ours all that makes life worth living. No 
country on earth has so many blessings 
naturally given to it, and it seems to me we 
have been, in the past, lax indeed in trying to 
preserve them, not only for ourselves, but for 
posterity. 

Gentlemen, you heard the report of the 
Committee read in your presence on yester- 
day, in which it was stated that an inventory 
of our forest resources, the best we have ever 
possessed, has just been completed. This in- 
ventory is the result of the combined and 
vigorous effort of all the State and federal 
agencies concerned. 

The facts which flow from this great 
accumulation of knowledge regarding our 
forests will soon be made common knowledge, 
as they ought to be. From these facts three 
great conclusions spring: The first, that the 
forest problem before the individual, the 
State and the Nation, is grave and urgent; 
the second, that we can solve this problem if 
we will act unitedly, vigorouslv and at once; 
the third, that if we fail to act, the possibility 


of a satisfactory solution will be rendered 
doubtful or even wholly removed. The time 
has passed for us to be content to dabble 
with the vital internal question which the 
right handling of our forests presents. It 
may well be our pride that no nation has a 
more wholesome and enthusiastic public sen- 
timent for the right use of the forests than 
our own. But it may well be our shame that 
no nation takes poorer care of its private 
forests than our own country. 

This is not the time for harsh criticism of 
the agencies which have brought about the 
deplorable condition of our forests. But it 
is the time for prompt, effective and united 
ettort to remedy this condition. The time 
has long passed when tlie only needa for the 
conservation of our forests was in order that 
we might fulfill our duty to those who came 
after us. The time is already here when for 
our immediate welfare the conservation of all 
forests, in private as well as in public hands, 
is absolutely essential. Forestry no longer 
makes its appeal to the American people solely 
through their sense of public duty. Its appeal 
now rests upon a firm conviction and founda- 
tion, not only of public duty, but of urgent 
and imperative industrial and commercial 
necessity. 

I wish at this time to direct your attention 
to some of the special items of the com- 
mission’s report, so that you may each be 
impressed with the importance of these par- 
ticular facts. Consider the situation! This 
Nation began with half its area under forest. 
Today, barely one-fourth of our country is 
covered by forest growth. Only one-fifth of 
the standing timber which remains is in public 
ownership, and therefore belongs to the whole 
people. Four-fifths of what remains is in 
private hands. Year by year we take more 
and more wood from our forests, and year by 
year, by careless cutting and by fire, we lower 
their capacity to produce again. The yearly 
production of our forests by growth is seven 
billion cubic feet, a volume of timber so vast 
that the mind can scarce comprehend it; buta 
volume of timber over three times as large is 
taken from our forests each year. Nor is 
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this the complete indictment against us as a 
Nation, for our misuse of the forest. We 
invite, by over-taxation, the destructive hand- 
ling of forest lands. We should plant, to 
protect farms from wind and to make stripped 
or treeless lands productive, an area larger 
than Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
combined. But so far lands _ successfully 
planted to trees make a total area smaller 
than Rhode Island. 

It seems to me one of the most destructive 
elements of our forests comes from forest 
fires, and if the Governors can in any way, 
upon this point of view, educate the indivdual 
who owns the forest, this meeting will not 
have failed. 

I was visiting the Appalachian country a 
short time ago and was upon the great Bilt- 
more estate, and one of the party asked Dr. 
Schenck, the man in charge, if he had five 
million dollars, the interest on which was to 
be used by him for the preservation of. for- 
ests, what he would do with it. His answer 
was, without hesitation, “I would use every 
dollar of it for a fire patrol.” Asked again if 
he had twenty million dollars what he would 
do with that, he said, “I would increase my 
fire patrol just four times.” 

Since 1870, forest fires have each year de- 
stroyed an average of fifty lives and fifty 
million dollars’ worth of timber. Not less 
than fifty million acres of forest is burned 
over yearly, and, as I heard one very promi- 
nent man in West Virginia testify before the 
committee but a few days ago, the forest fires 
of West Virginia alone this year have cost the 
State in the loss of timber five million dollars, 
and when we begin to figure on that great 
loss, we find that the fire patrol would have 
cost the State of West Virginia one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and that that sum 
would be ample to protect it against forest 
fires. Think of it, gentlemen! The loss in 
one year is sufficient to patrol the State of 
West Virginia for fifty long years! 

One-fourth of the standing timber is left, 
or otherwise lost, in logging. The boxing of 
the long leaf pine for turpentine has destroyed 
one-fifth of the forests worked. The loss in 
the mill is from one-third to two-thirds of the 
timber sawed. The loss in the mill product, 
through seasoning and fitting for use, is from 
one-seventh to one-fourth. The damage done 
by destructive forest insects is enormous and 
largely preventable. Only 320 feet of timber 
are used to each 1,000 feet, which stood in 
the forest. 

Nor is the indictment yet complete. By the 
needless destruction of our forests we impair 
the value of our streams for navigation, irri- 
gation, water supply, and power. We spend 
millions of dollars in river and harbor im- 
provement to repair damage which, at the 
cost of mere thrift and foresight, could have 
been avoided. We deal with the effects and 
we ignore the cause. We discuss the exact 
scientific relation between the forest and the 
stream, when each year the total quantity of 
silt carried by our rivers as the result of 


forest denudation and poor soil management, 
would cover one foot deep a surface of more 
than nine hundred square miles. In our 
blindness, we have failed to take advantage 
of the lessons which the history of other 
nations contains. Most other countries have 
learned through bitter experience that forests 
which are not conserved will be used up, and 
they are taking care of what they have. We 
are among the last to learn it. 

So much for the indictment. Every clause 
in it is absolutely true. What would you 
think of the business capacity and the fore- 
sight of an individual against whom such an 
indictment might be justly read? So much 
for where we stand. Now let us consider 
what must be done, and where might we stand 
if it were done. 

These are the things which we must do; 
they involve no intricate machinery of law or 
practice; they are simply incontrovertible 
conclusions based upon the conditions which 
now exist and which must be remedied: First 
in importance is the conserving of forests in 
private hands. Private forest owners, which 
means three million men, and individual for- 
est users, which means everyone, must prac- 
tice reasonable economy in the woods, in 
logging, in milling, and in the use of timber. 
Above all, they must protect their forests 
from fire. This they can do at an annual 
cost equal to one-fifth of the damage forest 
fires do each year, not counting injury to 
young growth. And it is this young growth 
which, if preserved, would grow a constant 
supply of timber for those who come after us. 

I do not ask of the private owner and user 
that he apply any economy which is not en- 
tirely practicable, and which does not mean 
present as well as permanent profit. I ask 
only that he protect his forest from fire, that 
he log it conservatively, and that he plant 
uplands suited only to forest, which have been 
so denuded of trees that they now fail even 
to pay the taxes levied upon them. To jus- 
tify private owners in applying these meas- 
ures, two main conditions are necessary, both 
of which exist today: the one, a knowledge 
of the central fact that these measures are 
needed and that they will pay; the other, the 
availability of knowledge as to how these 
measures may best be applied. If anything 
that I could say to the Governors today seems 
more important than another, it would be to 
return home to your States and educate the 
people. 

One of the urgent tasks before the States 
is the immediate passage of tax laws which 
will enable the private owner to protect and 
keep productive under forest those lands 
suitable only for forest growth. In our dis- 
cussion as a committee of the whole there 
was a question raised by some one present as 
to this recommendation, claiming that it was 
or would be at least the means of great 
monopolies securing more land and holding it 
where the timber would not be taxed. 

I have studied this question in foreign 
lands, in Germany and Switzerland in partic- 
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ular, and I find that the result has been ex- 
actly the opposite. It does seem to me that 
the great monopolies which will try to control 
them can much better afford to pay taxes on 
great tracts of land than the individual man 
with scanty means at his command, who 
believes in reforestation and yet upon ‘whom 
the tax would be a burden so great that it 
would be almost impossible for him to carry. 
I believe with all my soul in the tax laws as 
recommended in our report, and that they 
should be changed according to these recom- 
mendations. It is a shortsighted policy which 
invites through excessive taxation the de- 


struction of the only crop which steep moun-* 


tain lands will produce profitably. Taxes on 
forest land should be levied on the crop when 
cut, not on the basis of a general property 
tax—that unsound method of taxation long 
abandoned by every other great nation. An- 
other urgent task before each great forest 
State is not only the passage of adequate fire 
laws, but their actual enforcement. More is 
needed to protect the forest from fire than a 
law upon the statute books. It requires the 
definite commitment of all the States to their 
inherent responsibility for the protection of 
the forests within their boundaries from fire, 
and that entails, and absolutely entails, the 
employment of a trained force whose first 
duty is fire patrol. 

The Nation, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, confronts the urgent duty of conserving 
all, not merely a part, of the public forest 
lands by use. Until this standing timber is 
adequately protected and conservatively used, 
not only as at present on National Forests, 
but on all other public rorest lands as well, its 
very existence is imperilled. Grave injury has 
already been done. It would be a national 
disgrace should it continue. 

I have recently visited that great and beau- 
tiful forest region which lies within the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, and I have 
this to say regarding the proposed purchase 
of a small portion of it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the permanent use of the whole 
people. I believe as firmly as I believe that I 
am standing here on this platform, that unless 
adequate action is taken, and taken soon, the 
destruction now going rapidly on in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains will either become totally 
irretrievable, or retrievable onlv at an expense 
so vast in time and money that it would 
stagger this Nation. I do not believe that it 
is necessary or advisable for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to acquire all mountain forests in 
this region, nor half of them, nor a fourth 
of them. The purchase of one-twentieth of 


After brief addresses by Messrs. 
Page, of Virginia, and Howell, of Wy- 
oming, in which both speakers dwelt 
upon the magnitude of the task of 
preparing for a _ sensible, utilitarian 
method of conserving the resources of 


these mountain forest lands, their protection 
from fire, and their conservation by use, 
would solve, and solve satisfactorily, this 
grave and urgent problem. But this entails, 
as every other effective national measure for 
the preservation of the forest entails for its 
success, the codperation of the States con- 
cerned, through fire protection, and of the 
private forest owners concerned, through bet- 
ter care of forests in private hands. 

These are the incontrovertible conclusions 
which flow from the knowledge of how we 
stand along main lines with relation to the 
forest. Unless we do these things, our for- 
ests will inevitably fail, and the failure of our 
forests means the*erosion of soil upon the 
mountains and a falling off in the usefulness 
of our streams. Action upon each of these 
conclusions reqtfires no vast expenditures, no 
upheaval in present economic conditions, but 
merely the exercise of reasonable foresight 
and thrift by individual forest owners and 
users, and all the States, and by the Nation. 
No one of these great agencies can alone 
solve our forest problem. hey must work 
together, unitedly, vigorously, adequately, and 
at once. If they act, together and now, we 
need not worry greatly about our future tim- 
ber supply. If they fail to act, it will mean 
inevitable and grave timber scarcity in the 
near future, an actual timber famine for those 
who come after us. 

We can no more disregard, in our use of 
the forests, than in our use of the mine, of 
the stream, and of the farm, the fundamental 
truth that want follows close upon the heels 
of waste. But we should be thankful as indi- 
vidual forest owners and forest users, thank- 
ful as individual States, and thankful as a 
federation of States, that the time for the 
application of an adequate remedy is_ not 
wholly past. Grave injury has been done to 
our country, which cannot be repaired in a 
year, nor a decade, nor wholly effaced in a 
century. But the fact gained by our present 
inventory, above all other facts in import- 
ance, is that if we act at once we still have 
forest enough to produce under right man- 
agement at least what timber we need. 

The cause of practical forestry is a just 
cause. On the one side are established habits 
of wastefulness and of misuse. On the other 
side is the doctrine of common sense, of busi- 
ness sagacity, of public duty. Because I be- 
lieve in tlhe American people, I believe that 
they will follow the right course and turn 
away from the wrong in this, as in all other 
crucial questions, upon which depends the 
permanent welfare of our country. 


the Nation, and the absolute necessity 
for cooperation between the States and 
the Nation, Senator Edwards, a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Parliament, was 
called to the platform, responding with 
a short but interesting talk. 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR EDWARDS 


HIS is the first time I have ever appeared 
before an audience of the great Republic 
of the United States, and it gives me 

great pleasure, I assure you, to do so on a 
subject which is very near and dear to me, 
that of the conservation of our natural re- 
sources 

[ am here at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, a government having the 
kindliest feelings of regard for everything 
which means the promotion of the good of 
the great United States. 

Before leaving Canada, I asked his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor-General, “Have you 
anything to suggest to me about what I shall 
say or to which I shall particularly refer? 
He said, “No, further than to join with that 
great and progressive man, Mr. Pinchot, in 
promoting the object which he has in view in 
this gathering.” 

Before I overlook it in the short time I 
have to address you, I wish to mention now 
that I also asked our Prime Minister if he 
had anything special to mention. “No,” he 
said, “I think you are full of the subject upon 
which you are going, but there is just one 
thing on which it would give me great pleas- 
ure, if the Congress which is to meet in 
Washington on the conservation of natural 
resources would pass a resolution, suggesting 
that the Government make most stringent 
laws with regard to railways, in regard to the 
prevention of fires, for in my opinion they are 
great disseminators of forest fires.” His rea- 
son for making that suggestion is that if it 
should come authoritatively from this source, 
he would have it in his hand as a lever to 
enable him to pass a similar law in Canada. 

[ wish before proceeding, to congratulate, 
in the most hearty terms, your President and 
your worthy chairman for what they are do- 
ing in this respect, in the promotion of the 
conservation of the resources of your great 
country. I have heard, during the speeches 
and addresses here, matters which interested 
me intensely. I am repaid for coming here, 
if to have heard nothing at all but the pre- 
sentation of the first report and inventory of 
your natural resources, and I would have 
gone many, many miles to have heard it and 
many miles to have heard many of the other 
speeches. 

The question this morning is that of the 
conservation of your forest resources. Like 
ourselves in Canada, you have been prodigal 
with your resources. You have unduly de- 
stroyed that great resource, and so have we. 
A speaker a short time ago said, however, 
that twenty times as much had been destroyed 
by forest fires as ever was destroyed by the 
lumberman’s axe. I subscribe to that. That 
is my opinion. Therefore, the greatest means 
of preventing that great destruction is the 
prevention of forest fires. 

What is the meaning of preserving our for- 
est resources? Not only their conservation 
for the people, but also the conservation of 


our waters for power and the many other 
purposes to which water may be applied. In 
Canada we are devoting ourselves today to 
the same objects to which you are devoting 
yourselves—aided and promoted very largely 
by our friend the chairman, who occasionally 
visits us in Canada on this very important 
subject. 

We have heard something of your inven- 
tory in other resources as well as those of 
lumber. Your country, of course, is a very 
large one, and your resources in respect to 
lumber have been greater than ours, but to- 
day we are supposed still to have 535,000,000 
acres of forest lands. Out of this quantity of 
forest lands, the government has set aside, as 
forest reserves, 121,000,000 acres. I do not 
know how that compares with yours, but I 
will say this: Thanks to forestry, thanks to 
the initiative which has taken place with re- 
gard to the conservation of our resources in 
that respect, if Canada takes the lessons that 
it should take from such gatherings as this, 
and even at this late day awakens to the neces- 
sity of conservation and promotion of for- 
estrv. Canada, in so far as her own needs are 
concerned, need never want for a supply of 
timber. I am not of the opinion that Canada 
can be a large exporting country for many 
years to come, but it will be a great thing for 
Canada if she is able to conserve lumber for 
her own needs. Let us hope that the great 
American Republic will do the same thing, 
and I believe it will do so, if regard is paid 
to the lessons which are here taught, if this 
country becomes imbued, as I hope it will, 
with this great necessity; and if this comes, I 
think possibly the United States also need 
never want for a lumber supply. 

In listening to the speeches that have taken 
place here, two things have been very forcibly 
impressed upon my mind. I never thought 
before of the important part water may take 
in the conservation of your coal supply and 
in the conservation of our coal supply. Our 
coal supply and your coal supply may become 
exhausted. Your iron and our iron may in 
many years become exhausted; but our water 
supply, if we preserve the headlands in our 
forests, never will become exhausted. We are 
doing exactly what you suggest; we are be- 
ginning to impound our headwaters to con- 
serve our water supply. If you do what you 
can do in that respect, look at the great pos- 
sibilities that there are of today beginning to 
conserve your coal, which is a disappearing 
quantity. 

Another thing which impressed me was, 
what are we going to do when our iron sup- 
ply becomes exhausted? I was a little sur- 
prised to hear that in the middle of the pres- 
ent century iron. as used today, of the quality 
used today, will become exhausted. o my 
mind there is one article anyway that can be 
considered in the way of conservation of iron 
ore to a very great extent, and that is the use 
of cement. I am a lumberman, and a lumber- 
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man on somewhat of a large scale, but I do 
not build one single structure today of lum- 
ber. Every structure that I build is of con- 
crete and steel—largely of concrete. I built 
a large mill of concrete this very summer, 
and built a large factory establishment also, 
all of concrete. It sounds strange for a lum- 
berman to advocate anything of the kind, but 
I am one of these lumbermen who believes 
strongly in the conservation of our forests. 
Just before I part from you, there is one 


Mr. Lathrop, representing the State 
Conservation Commission of Alabama, 
was then recognized for a brief ad- 
dress. He stated that the leading tim- 
ber authorities are at one in stating 
that former estimates of Alabama’s 
timber resources are entirely at fault. 
He stated that not more than ten per 
cent. of the original timber stand of 
the State remains, and that the denuda- 
tion is progressing at an alarmingly 
rapid rate. Much of the remaining 
timber, he stated, is second growth, 
immature trees such as, if properly 
cared for and scientifically lumbered, 
would constitute a constant timber re- 


thing I desire to say to you. Canada has the 
advantage—-and I am surprised to be in posi- 
tion to tell you so, and you will be surprised 
to hear it, many of you—Canada has the 
advantage of having secured a large portion 
of her lumber supply this year from the 
United States. I am a lumberman and it 
sounds strange to come from me, but I want 
you to send it on. Keep sending it to us. 
Our timber will grow in the meantime, and 
we will profit later on. 


source; but he added that, under ex- 
isting conditions and with present 
methods, by far the larger part of this 
immature timber is being destroyed 
and wasted. Of the thirty-five counties 
of Northern Alabama still containing 
merchantable timber in commercial 
quantites, he stated that one-third 
would, within the next six to ten years, 
be cut over and converted to the uses 
of agriculture. About one-half of the 
lands in the territory mentioned are un- 
fit for cultivation and should be made 
into State or National forests. 

A short address-by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie followed: 


ADDRESS OF MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE 


IRCUMSTANCES over which I have no 
control have prevented me from being 
with you before. 1] want to tell you 

how enthused, how elevated, how delighted, 
how instructed I have been by this meeting. 
I have not enjoyed a morning like this at a 
meeting for a long time, and I will tell you 
why. 

The great obstacle to the reforms. that we 
work for today, the conservation of our re- 
sources, lies in a Federal system of govern- 
ment, the general government. None of us 
would part with that. The relation of the 
Federal Government to the States is a matter 
of decided importance, of course. That rela- 
tion should continue. We must have it. The 
great obstacle today, as you see, is to get the 
States and the Nation to work together. That 
is the one obstacle we must overcome. I told 
the Waterways Commission a story to show 
how rapidly we are advancing and sinking 
the State into the Nation—not obliterating it, 
however. We are all citizens of some of the 
States, Pennsylvania, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Minnesota, and others. We 
are something higher and wider than that. 
We are all Americans! Let us remember 
that. 

I asked Mr. Blaine once, “What is the 
most effective speech you ever heard in Con- 


gress?” “T will tell you,” he said. “It was 
the first time that it was proposed to appro- 
priate National money for fresh water im- 
provement, and the House became excited 
and angry. Governor Ritter, of Pennsylvania, 
had been elected a member of Congress. He 
had never spoken and had never risen, but 
to the astonishment of the Speaker, the old 
gentleman arose. The House hushed in a 
moment. Everyone asked, ‘What is coming?’ 
Governor Ritter said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I do not know anything 
particular about the Constitution, but I know 
this: I would not give a cent for a constitu- 
tion that would not wash just as well in fresh 
water as it did in salt water.’ ” 

The House did what you did, gentlemen. 
It burst into one storm of applause, and that 
bill was passed, and that is the foundation of 
our whole fresh water improvement today. 
Go on in that direction. Let us go further 
— further in that direction, and all will be 
well. 

I wish to say something to the gentleman 
from Canada. I am a broad American. No 
lines confine me in that respect. The city of 
Winnepeg has a library. They founded a 
historical society, and the first honorary mem- 
ber was your humble servant. I wrote them 
telling how delighted I was, first, because 
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they were Scotch, and second, they were our 
great neighbors, and they were going to 
record their history as they made it—they are 
up to date. Then I said that I always figured 
that Canada occupies with reference to the 
United States the proud position that Scot- 
land occupies with regard to her southern 
neighbor, England. Scotland, through its 
King, annexed England and has ruled it ever 
since for England’s good. 

Now, that is the destiny that I predict for 
North America. Canada will play the part 
of Scotland; she will annex her southern 
neighbor and do incalculable good to us in 
giving us more of the strain of that invalu- 


Following the speech of Mr. Carne- 
gie, the chairman called on former Gov- 
ernor George C. Pardee, of California. 
Doctor Pardee, in his remarks, placed 
President Roosevelt among the three 
American Presidents who stand head 
and shoulders above the others—Wash- 
ington, who created the Nation, Lin- 
coln, who saved the Nation, and Roose- 
velt, who has done more to perpetuate 
the comfort and assist the progress 
of the Nation than any other Chief 
Executive. 

‘Doctor Pardee spoke of the effects 
of deforestation, and cited for examples 
the Holy Land, China, Spain, and other 
Old World countries. The fate that 
has befallen these countries, he said, 
through destruction of the forests, is 
the fate that will befall our own coun- 
try if we fail to heed the warnings we 
have had, and if we do not profit by 
the experiences of the countries that 
are now suffering because of the disap- 
pearance of their wooded areas. 

“We put on the uniform ; we shoulder 
the musket, we follow the flag in time 
of war, and we do not hesitate to suf- 
fer for the good of our country. But 
there are greater crises than those of 
war. There are problems of peace; 
and it is one of these problems that 
confronts this country now, as we of 
the West know better. perhaps, than 
you of the East and the South. One 
of the problems that confronts us—one 
of the greatest importance in its bear- 
ing upon the present and the future— 
is the salvation of the country through 
the salvation of its forests. The per- 


able element which has made North Carolina 
and South Carolina so great, the Scotch. 
Gentlemen, that is all I wish to say to you, 
but remember one thing—and it is an audi- 
ence like this that will promote it. You are 
State people; but, thank God for this, even 
above your love for your State you have the 
greatest empire that ever the sun shone upon, 
and you are progressing splendidly, you are 
marching forward rapidly! You people here, 
you performers, and you, my dear friend, Mr. 
Pinchot, think we are not driving fast enough. 
We are driving pretty fast, gentlemen, we are 
driving well, and there is no limit to what 
this great continent is to be in the future. 


petuation of those great natural re- 
sources which have made, which are 
now making, and which will, if we save 
them, continue to make us great—this 
is what the salvation of the forests 
means. And that can only be done 
when the people of the States remember 
that, while the States are great, the 
American Republic is greater than 
them all.” 

President Evans, of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, and a member of 
the Pennsylvania State Conservation 
Commission, followed Doctor Pardee 
with a talk on good roads, in which he 
referred to the work that is being done 
along the line of permanent highway 
improvement by the various States, 
with particular reference to the East- 
ern States. He urged the need of uni- 
form legislation in regard to roads and 
their maintenance. He referred to a 
remark made by a Pennsylvania farmer, 
who said that he did not object to using 
four horses to haul a load uphill, but 
thought it was going too far to be com- 
pelled to use four horses to pull it 
downhill, and said that that condition 
of affairs was typical of much of the 
highway system of the United States. 
The speaker concluded with the remark 
that he hoped soon to see the National 
Conservation Commission in touch with 
the practical, everyday necessities of 
the people in many phases of economic 
work and thrift which do not lie strictly 
within the borders of the great, broad 
subject of forest preservation, mining 
or the other branches of conservation 
work. 
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State Forest Commissioner Whipple, 
of New York, followed with a stirring 
address. Running past his time limit 
of ten minutes before the conclusion of 


his address, the Conference unan- 
mously agreed to an extension of time, 
to permit Mr. Whipple to finish his re- 
marks. 


ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER WHIPPLE 


AM very much in doubt whether a plain, 

practical man ought to take much of the 

time of a convention like this, where 
there seem to be so many scientific men; but 
to me it has always seemed that what we call 
in Western New York common horse sense 
is so much better in working out a difficult 
problem than, sometimes, technical knowledge 
alone is, that perhaps you can stand a little 
just now. 

Forestry in this country is very young— 
practical forestry, that is. I have listened 
here for two days, and I listened last spring 
at the other conference, to splendid things 
said and great thoughts pronounced; but very 
few men have suggested remedies that it 
seemed to me we could apply our hands to 
and do something. 

The paper on forestry this morning was a 
splendid paper; but I have to say, Senator, 
that you left out the one great, important 
thing, after all, and I hope you will pardon 
me for saying it—you have not said a word 
about how to reproduce forests, practically. 

Now, it is all nonsense to talk about our 
having forests enough by natural reproduc- 
tion, and you all admit it. You say that we 
are cutting off our forests three and a half 
times faster than nature reproduces them. If 
that is true, that is the whole proposition, is 
it not? How long is it going to be before 
you have no forests, however carefully you 
handle them? 

The gentleman from Alabama thinks that 
they have forests enough, if practically han- 
dled, to take care of the interests down there 
for some time; but do you not know that you 
are cutting forty billion feet a year out of the 
United States forests, and a billion five hun- 
dred million feet out of my own State’s for- 
ests, and if you will look at the charts, you 
will see that that is a smali part of it, and 
still it is more than three and one-half times 
the growth. If you admit that fire is sweep- 
ing away more than you cut; that one-third 
of what you cut is loss; that your population 
is increasing so fast that in fifty years you 
will have two hundred million people in 
America; that the demand for timber is in- 
creasing faster than your population, and that 
the supply is decreasing much faster than 
either, what are you coming to in America? 
That is the question I am asking. 

You are using yearly two billion feet board 
measure for newspapers alone. 

In the State of New York there is standing 
today only about forty-one billion feet of saw 
timber. We are cutting it five times as fast 
as it is produced. The State owns a million 


six hundred thousand acres of that timber 
land that must be deducted. What is our 
situation? In twenty years, at the rate we 
are going, not one sawing stick will stand in 
the State of New York; and we are even 
now getting eighty-eight per cent of our pulp 
wood from Canada, even if our good friend 
does insist that some lumber goes back to 
Canada. 

What is the remedy? That is the question. 
We cannot take it out in resolutions and talk; 
we have to do something. 

We have to get out, every mother’s son of 
us that has an acre of land that is not good 
for agricultural purposes, and plant trees. It 
will not do to set land aside to the National 
Government and the States as forest reserves 
alone; we must economize in every way pos- 
sible; but above all we must plant trees. 

Germany has planted trees for a thousand 
years, and all of its forest is a planted forest 

park. The German people produce one hun- 

ae thousand feet board measure upon a 
single acre. The best timber in this country, 
East and South and West, until you get to 
the great trees of the far West, will not run 
over twenty thousand feet to the acre. We 
have got to be practical. We have got to use 
common horse sense. 

What ought you Governors to do? Allow 
me to speak just as plainly as I can, in the 
Western New York way. Go home and es- 
tablish a Commission, if you have not done it 
already and put a Pinchot at the head of it. 
Then furnish it money, and don’t get down 
on your knees, or anywhere else, and implore 
the National Government to set aside some 
State land as a National forest; do it your- 
selves. 

You may kneel at the shrine for years and 
you’won’t get it done. The way to do it is to 
do it yourselves. It is in your own hands. 
Get a little State forest preserve. And then 
handle it freely. Don’t do it as we are 
obliged to do under the Constitution of the 
State of New York; that is, let it stand here 
and rot and burn up, and not be able to take 
out a single stick. Be practical about it! 
Build some tree gardens and put the last dol- 
lar into it that you can raise. Plant every 
year some millions of pine trees. Hard woods 
reseed themselves; they come up from the 
sprout; but the conifere in this country must 
be planted, as every practical man knows. 
You sweep away a pine or a spruce or a hem- 
lock forest and it will never grow again; 
those trees must be planted. In Canada and 
some other places it does reforest pretty well, 
but not in our country. Be practical. Don’t 
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do so much wishing and resolving, but do 
business. 

The next thing you want to do is to go 
among your people; go out as missionaries 
among the people. Do not get it into your 
heads that all of our people, and even our 
legislators, know about this business, for they 
don’t know about it. None of us have known 
much about it except for a few years. 

In 1885, in the State of New York, the first 
Commission in the United States was organ- 
ized. At that time not one single educated 
forester lived in the United States, not one 
forestry school existed at any college of the 
United States. Twenty-three years ago! And 
it took us twenty years to do the preliminary 
work, and it is only within the last three 
years that we have aroused the whole people 
in the State of New York. How did we 
do it? We got out among them, at their 
homes, and made speeches; told them of the 
wonderful cut of timber, and the great amount 
it was over the natural production. We told 
them of the history of China, and of France, 
and of the other countries, where the timber 
has been swept from the hillsides and the 
land denuded and made worthless for agri- 
cultural purposes, as the Governor from Cali- 
fornia told us about a moment ago. 

You cannot have a country worth living in 
without forests, and the proof of it is the his- 
tory of the whole world. You cannot have 
water flowing from the uplands without for- 
ests. 

You are talking about conserving forests. 
New York City has spent $150,000,000 to 
build a reservoir at Kingston to get water 
for the four million people in the City of 
New York. If New York City does not pro- 
tect the trees upon those historic hills, the 
Catskills, that reservoir will have been built 
in vain, and they will have to go somewhere 
else for their water supply. Why? Because, 
when you destroy God’s reservoir under the 
trees, man can never build one as good. It 
takes that natural reservoir to keep and hold 
the water, and you can only keep that on the 
hillsides bv keeping the trees there. 

Someone in the report of this Commission 
has said that there is as much water as there 
has ever been, and that we could not create 
water. Those men that drew the original 
report of this National Commission are mis- 
taken. You let a spring dry up on a moun- 
tain side because you have taken the trees 
away. That water is gone. It has gone 
from thousands of our springs today. But 
you reforest that hillside and you will repro- 
duce the water. Those springs dry out be- 
cause the forests are gone, but you reforest 
the hillsides and the water will come back. 

There is too much to the subject for any 
man to undertake to cover it in ten minutes. 
You have to have forests in the country, 
ladies and gentlemen, because of a hundred 
things. First, it affects the climate. It af- 
fects the rainfall. It is valuable to the agri- 
cultural industry. 

Without forests, in a rolling State like New 


York, or like Pennsylvania, you cannot have 
producing agricultural land. Am I not right? 
If water is not absolutely necessary to good 
farm lands, tell me why it is that the arid 
lands of the West do not produce without it. 
Tell me why it is that that far-famed, beatti- 
ful valley of the Euphrates, that we have 
heard so much about in song and story, that 
was once as beautiful as a dream, because of 
its forests and streams, is today a howling 
waste? Simply because the forest trees were 
cut away and the waters dried up. 

You must have water. You must have the 
forests in order to have the water. 

Now, hear me. You men from Kansas and 
from Ohio, and from Indiana, or any level 
State, do not need the forest trees for agri- 
cultural purposes so much as we do in New 
York and Pennsylvania and the Kast. Why? 
Stop and think. In New York State all but 
four of the great rivers of the State head in 
the Adirondacks and Catskills, in that two 
thousand feet high upland plateau. The 
streams, when not protected, run rapidly 
away and the water is wasted. It does not 
even have a chance to evaporate. But onthe 
level plains of Kansas it falls upon flat land 
and it soaks into the ground; it saturates the 
soil, it produces moisture necessary for weeks 
and for months, for the crops to grow upon 
the land. 

We of the East must have the forests. 
You can get along out there if you don’t 
have so much forest. 

So it is rather a local question in respect 
to the farm lands of the country. We have 
got to have forests because of their effect 
upon the healthfulness of a country. Do you 
not know that the forest trees are constantly 
pouring off into the air great quantities of 
oxygen; that they take up the things that are 
poisonous to your life and grow upon it, and 
that they furnish that which we must have? 
Do you not know that they have a wonder- 
ful effect upon the temperature of the coun- 
try? Can anyone tell me why it is twenty- 
five degrees cooler in July at Lake Placid or 
Saranac than where I live in the Alleghenies, 
in the same altitude, two hundred miles 
further south? For no reason in the world 
except that splendid forest that covers the 
upland in the northern part of the State of 
New York. 

Let me make it perfectly clear to you by 
the simplest illustration. If forests are not 
as valuable as I say to a country, what would 
be the condition if today, through some great 
force in nature, every tree and shrub should 
be swept from the face of Pennsylvania or 
New York State? Would not chaos reign 
tomorrow? Would not the home of every 
wild bird and every wild animal be de- 
stroyed? Would not every stream be uncov- 
ered? Would not the surface of the land be 
like the roof of this building, for the water 
to fall on it and run immediately to the 
stream and down to the great sea and be lost 
forever? Would not the price of agricul- 
tural land in those two States depreciate in 
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fifty minutes fifty per cent? If it would not, 
then the history of China is a lie; then the 
history of France is false. Three hundred 
years ago France swept the forests from its 
hillside, and its soil was eroded and washed 
into its harbors. If what I say is not true, 
then France has spent $200,000,000 since then 
to reforest its mountainsides for nothing. 

The country that does not have forest 
growth is like a house without a roof—unin- 
habitable and worthless to the people. 

You may talk about preparing your Missis- 
sippi for transportation of the products of 
the country. You may talk about the con- 
servation of your coal and iron and gas and 
oil and all that. Coal, iron, gas, oil and 
other minerals are only created once in the 
creation of the world, and all you can do is 
to handle them as carefully and as economi- 
cally as you can; you cannot replace a pound 
of them. But your forests—the great ob- 
jective point, it seems to me, in these splendid 
conferences we are having—must be saved, 
and you can only save them by careful hand- 
ling and by planting. 

Now, go home, and get your legislatures 
to furnish the money. Build your tree gar- 
dens. Go amongst the people and relieve 
their land, that is dedicated to forests upon 
the farms, from taxation. Encourage vour 
people. Give them the’ trees free. Let the 
State furnish its people with the trees free of 
charge in order to encourage them, and then 
relieve them from taxation on the land dedi- 


Mr. Whipple’s address was so fre- 
quently interrupted by applause that the 
continuity of his remarks was somewhat 
broken. At the conclusion of his talk 
Governor Johnson arose and asked for 
time to interrogate the speaker. He 
asked that he be enlightened as to the 
remedy for existing conditions. He 
said : 

“Plant trees! I heard that last May, 
at the White House Conference, until 
I was black in the face. I have heard 
it out in my part of the country for the 
past ten years! This thing of planting 
trees is all right. We have got to plant 


the trees; but the Governor does not. 


own the farms of the people of the 
State of Minnesota any more than does 
the Governor of the State of North 
Carolina, or any of the other Gov- 
ernors. He cannot go home and make 
the legislature do whatever he wants 
with the public moneys of the State, 
because the legislature in the State is 
the custodian of the public moneys and 
that is true in every State in the Union. 


cated to the forests, and you will get every 
farmer to raising trees. 

Think of what we in New York are doing. 
The pioneer in the work, twenty-three years 
old. Held up sometimes as an example. We 
are doing a lot of things that we do not ask 
the National Government to help us in. We 
know we would not get its help. We are 
going to take care of it ourselves. We are 
spending $500,000, $600,000, $700,000, $800,- 
000, $1,000,000 a year in buying lanu, and we 
are going to keep it up. 

Get your farmers to planting trees. We 
are building tree gardens all over the State, 
raising millions and millions of pine trees. 
We don’t plant the poor kinds of trees. We 
get the best commercial tree, that grows the 
fastest. The hardwoods will take care of 
themselves if we let them alone and keep the 
cattle out. Plant pine trees, plant spruce 
trees, plant in the South the tree that grows 
the best there and is the best commercial 
tree. But you have all got to plant. 

What are we doing? Every Christmas we 
are cutting off two million conifer trees, and 
the State last year planted one million nine 
hundred thousand of them. So we went 
back one hundred thousand trees last year in 
that respect. As I have said, our State is 
the pioneer in this. We are asleep i in Amer- 
ica on this question. We have to get practi- 
cal and get down to business and plant trees 
or in twenty years our children will curse us 
for our negligence. 


‘“‘We want these discussions ; we want 
all the information we can get on this 
subject, and I was very glad that the 
last speaker mentioned the matter of 
exemption from taxation of forested 
lands as means for encouraging the 
planting of trees. It is about the only 
reasonable and practical suggestion J 
have heard here. 

“With regard to the matter of for- 
estry, I think there was offered at the 
White House Conference last May the 
best suggestion that has been made, 
either here or there. Unfortunately it 
introduces a political question. But are 
we going to avail ourselves of the vast 
areas of Canada, by reciprocal trade re- 
lations, or are we going to continue the 
barrier in the way of an imaginary line, 
which will not permit us to bring in 
Canadian lumber as a means of pro- 
tecting our own timber supply? 

“T know full well that there are men 
here attending this Conference who are 
personally interested in the manufac- 
ture of lumber in the United States, and 
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who are doing all they can to make this 
country continue to refuse to take any 
action that looks toward the bringing to- 
gether of the great interests of Canada 
and the United States, and I hope the 
Conference will be big enough to look 
clear over the heads of any men who 
have a personal and selfish interest. 

“T would be glad to have the sugges- 
tion of a specific and definite remedy. 
In my judgment we must retrace much 
of the ground we have already cov- 
ered—and lost. I know something of 
the preserves where ten per cent of the 
trees must remain, and in my judgment, 
Mr. Pinchot, that remedy is an abso- 
lute failure, because the ten per cent., 
lacking the protection of the surround- 
ing trees, either die, break down or 
eventually give way. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be bet- 
ter to preserve great tracts of timber. 
But there is so little that any of us 
know—even, I think, the gentleman 
from New York, who failed to name a 





specific remedy—that we ought to be 
willing to learn; and I would like to 
take home with me one great idea and 
say to the legislature, ‘Do that! If 
the gentleman from New York will 
give me the opportunity to do it, I shall 
be his servant forever.” 

The speaker was compelled to wait 
several minutes, until the applause died 
out, when the session was, for a time, 
turned into a sort of joint debate be- 
tween Governor Johnson and Commis- 
sioner Whipple, the chair at times tak- 
ing a hand in the discussion. The dis- 
cussion continued for some time, and 
during the talk several interesting 
points were brought out, that perhaps 
would have been overlooked but for 
Governor Johnson’s insistence upon 
something specific. 

Following short talks by Governor 
Blanchard, of Louisiana, Professor 
Rene, chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Conservation Commission, and 
others, the session adjourned. 


(To Be Concluded in February Number.) 
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Fifth Annual Session, Held in Washington, D, C., December 
9,10, 11, and 12—Five Thousand Delegates Present 
Congressional Support Pledged 


Rivers and Harbors Congress 

was held in Washington, at the 
New Willard Hotel, December 9, 10, 
I1 and 12. Five thousand delegates 
were in attendance, among them many 
of the Governors and others who were 
in Washington for the Joint Conserva- 
tion Conference; and more actual 
work was done, bringing into view 
more tangible results, than at any ses- 
sion of the Congress yet held. 

Among the speakers were some of 
the most widely known men in the 
public, political and scientific life of the 
United States; and one of the most in- 
teresting talks of the three days’ ses- 
sion was that by Ambassador Bryce, of 
Great Britain. Vice-president Fair- 
banks, Andrew Carnegie, Samuel 
Gompers, Bishop O’Connell, Governor 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, Seth Low, 
of New York, Senator Higgins, of 
Delaware, Speaker Cannon, Joachim 
Nabuco, ambassador from _ Brazil, 
Senator W. C. Edwards, of the Can- 
adian parliament, Governor Dineen, of 
Illinois, Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, 
Governor Broward, of Florida, Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, J. Horace MacFarland, president 
of the American Civic Association, 
and others, made up the distinguished 
list of speakers who addressed the ses- 
sions of the Congress. Representative 
Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
president of the Congress opened the 
sessions. In his opening address Pres- 
ident Randsell stated that the time 
has come for immediate Congressional 
action, as the people of the country de- 
mand that the Nation’s waterways 
shall be improved at once. 

“Practically the entire press of the 
country has favored us,” he said; 
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“and thousands of articles advocating 
our cause have been printed in every 
section of the land. And yet the 
definite results we have in view are 
still far from attainment. In spite of 
the fact that at the last session of 
Congress there was not a dissenting 
voice, the session closed without the 
passage of a rivers and harbors bill, 
and we have, so far, no positive as- 
surance of any better treatment at this 
session. I am convinced that we should 
insist in the strongest manner possible, 
on the prompt passage by Congress of 
an adequate rivers and harbors bill, 
and on the commitment of Congress 
to a broad and liberal policy of in- 
ternal improvement, that will carry an 
annual appropriation of not less than 
fifty millions of dollars.” 

President Randsell fell in line with 
the ideas of President Roosevelt, as 
advanced at the Belasco Theater meet- 
ing opening the Joint Conservation 
Conference, when the President de- 
clared for a bond issue sufficient to 
cover the cost of the work. He also 
advocated the plan of appointing a 
commission of nine members, to study 
our inland waterways and to suggest 
to Congress plans for improving them. 

Vice-president Fairbanks, the next 
speaker, also lined up with the advo- 
cates of the bond-issue idea, saying 
that, as a large part of the benefits 
accruing from a comprehensive plan 
of internal improvement would fall to 
future generations, a reasonable share 
of the cost of the work should be borne 
by those generations. He believes, he 
said, that the importance and the mag- 
nitude of the work of improving the 
waterways of the country are so ex- 
ceptional that the country will be fully 
justified in anticipating future income 
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by a reasonable and adequate bond is- 
sue. 

Ambassador Bryce, following the 
Vice-president, spoke of the program 
of internal improvement, as to water- 
ways, that is being carried out in 
England. He said that ultimately the 
improvement of rivers and canals, in- 
stead of being inimical to railroad in- 
terests, would be found to have been 
of benefit to them. In conclusion he 
said: 

“I need hardly say that the circum- 
stances of continental Europe afford 
more to you in the way of practical 
suggestions than England can supply, 
and I would specially recommend to 
you the splendid system of internal 
navigation that has been created in 
Germany. The Rhine now carries an 
enormous traffic, although on each side 
of it run trunk lines of railways. 

“Nature has given you a larger river 
system than exists anywhere else in 
the world, except in the tropical for- 
ests of South America, and in the con- 
sideration of the great plans to which 
your attention is now being called, you 
will have the interest and sympathy 
of every one who feels that this superb 
gift of nature ought to be turned to 
the utmost advantage for the develop- 
ment of the unqualified natural re- 
sources which your country possesses.” 

The last speaker of the morning ses- 
sion was Andrew Carnegie, who 
promptly “made good” with the Con- 
gress by declaring his advocacy of the 
bond-issue plan. He said that not 
even the strictest constructionist could 
logically object to the improvement of 
the inland waterways by the Nation, 
and he warned those present, as well 
as the entire country, against the con- 
sideration of sectional projects, saying 
that plans of Nation-wide scope are 
needed. 

At the afternoon session the report 
of the credentials committee was pre- 
sented, and after the transaction of 
some routine business the Congress 
quickly got down to work. Judge 
George Hillyer, of Atlanta, Ga., was the 
first speaker, his subject being “Over- 
land Canals a Necessity.” He said that 
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in Europe great freight blockades have 
been done away with by a proper di- 
vision into water and rail freight of traf- 
fic. The transportation problem, he 
said, has been solved by shipping 
bulky and non-perishable freight by 
water, while costly freight goes by rail. 

“Given the canals, rivers, and water 
routes,” he said, “by which the bulky, 
cumbersome, and heavy freights can 
be shipped, the situation in any freight 
blockade would be at once relieved and 
the recurrence of the same evil at once 
prevented. It is true that if enough 
money were spent on the railroads 
they could be so increased in capacity 
as to meet the present needs, but that 
would involve an expense of $50,000,- 
ooo for immediate needs, with no guar- 
antee for the future, whereas one-fifth 
of that sum, judiciously expended in 
the improvement of the rivers and har- 
bors and in the construction of canals, 
would solve the problem.” 

Following the appointment of the 
committee on resolutions, with George 
E. Smith, of Boston, as chairman, and 
the committee on nominations, of 
which the chairman was John L. Vance, 
president of the Ohio River Improve- 
ment Association, Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, addressed the Congress. 

“The men of labor,” he said, “are 
deeply interested in the improvement 
of the waterways, and as far as we 
can help in the general result we are 
with you from now on. The men of 
labor never have joined in the howl 
against the railroads and other com- 
binations of industry, but we realize 
that the building of a railway extends 
to it the right of way without any 
competition over the same railway, 
while on the other hand the improve- 
ment of a harbor, the digging of a 
canal, or the deepening of a river gives 
an equal opportunity to every man in 
the country. 

“In the great works of National 
character the American workingman 
should have an opportunity. So far 
as it is possible, let American labor 
and American material enter first into 
these great National schemes. I would 




















patronize the American manufacturer, 
and I would employ the American la- 
borer, and give them a chance before 
I turned to any one else. 

“We should make for the arts of 
peace,’ he said, “rather than for the 
arts of war, and devote more time to 
the schoolhouse than to the arsenal 
and the navy yard.” 

The next speaker, representing the 
great Pacific Northwest, was Gov. 
George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon. 

The speaker said that improvement 
of the waterways was no longer a po- 
litical, but had become an economic 
question, and he then read from both 
the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms planks pledging these parties to 
river and harbor improvement. 

He reminded the audience that the 
President and the next President also 
had expressed themselves strongly in 
favor of a plan of improvement, and 
said that if out in his country a Con- 
gressman voted against a good plan 
for waterways improvement, he need 
not come back expecting to be re- 
elected. 

Governor Chamberlain said that the 
Northwest had no pet scheme to pro- 
pose, but was for a general plan, be- 
lieving that the improvement of any 
of the great waterways would be for 
the benefit of the entire country. Nor 
would the Northwest, he said, oppose 
any plan for the improvement of a river 
because that plan might happen to 
greatly benefit some local interest some- 
where eise. 

Former Mayo: Seth Low, of New 
York, spoke of the importance of 
steam_hauling of freight by water, say- 
ing that the Erie Canal fixed the rate 
on every pound of freight going from 
New York City west of the Alleghenies. 
He emphasized the necessity of plan- 
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ning and completing the work of de- 
veloping our inland waterways prompt- 
ly, and decried the shortsightedness of 
dragging the work out when it can 
be better and more effectively done in 
a shorter period of time. 

Ex-governor Saunders, of Louisiana, 
spoke of the Mississippi River as it 
affects his own State, more particu- 
larly, and told of the enormous sums 
that are spent yearly in holding the 
river within its banks, and in provid- 
ing for the needs of navigation. 

Representative Champ Clark, the 
next speaker, aroused great enthusi- 
asm by his statement that Congress 
stands ready and willing to support 
with adequate appropriations any com- 
prehensive and feasible plan for water- 
way improvement. 

“To say that Congress is opposed, 
or ever was opposed, to rivers and 
harbors improvement, he said, “would 
be to dub us all a lot of idiots. There 
has been talk enough about this go- 
ing on for a long time, and now the 
time for action has come. I began 
making river and harbor speeches and 
listening to them seventeen years ago 
at Denver, and I have been keeping 
it up ever since.” 

Mr. Clark described the great re- 
sources of his own district, and said 
no section of the United States needed 
water transportation more, and then 
he made the formal statement again: 

“If you gentlemen will devise and 
present to the National Congress a 
feasible and comprehensive scheme, 
and one that will take in the entire 
system of rivers and harbors of the 
country, I firmly believe that Congress 
will enact it into law.” 

An address by W. D. Lyman, presi- 
dent of Whitman College, Walla 


Walla. Wash.. concluded the session 








SECOND DAY'S SESSION 


Speaker Cannon Declares Against Issue of Bonds for Waterways 
Improvement—Other Speakers Heard—Election of Officers 


T THE morning session of the 
second day of the Congress, 


Speaker Cannon, who made the 
principal address, created excitement 


and at the same time threw a chill 
over’ the enthusiasm by _ stating 
that if the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee reports a bill for a bond 
issue of a billion dollars, for wa- 

improvement, he will not 


terways 
vote for the bill or give it his support. 
The Speaker’s statement, coming as it 
did after repeated declarations from 
men high in public life, all favoring 
a bond issue, cast a decided damper 
upon the Congress. 

Former Senator Anthony Higgins, 
of Delaware, was the first to address 
the Congress, his talk being along 
rather conservative lines. He an- 
nounced his advocacy of the Atlantic 
deeper waterway plan, but said that 
careful consideration must be given to 
all plans for internal improvement be- 
fore any definite action can be taken. 

President Ransdell then announced 
that he would introduce the man who 
could give more help to the project 
of deep waterways and good canals 
than any man in the United States, 
not excepting either the President nor 
the Vice-president. He then intro- 
duced Speaker Cannon. 

The Speaker said that possibly what 
he would say would come as a disap- 
pointment to some of the delegates. 
“But at the close of the short session,” 
he said, “you may say that at least 
one Representative did not lie to you.” 
He said that he voted for the rivers 
and harbors bill in 1883, which was 
vetoed by President Arthur, and came 


near being defeated for reelection on 
account of it. 

He said that he was firmly in favor 
of the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the country. Continuing, 
he said: 

“T have no doubt that some of these 
people who, a quarter of a century ago, 
tried to stamp out my political career 
for voting for the river and harbor 
bill in 1883, over the veto of President 
Arthur, will say that I am a reaction- 
ary—a kind of fly in the ointment— 
and that I stand in the way. 

“Talk is cheap, but action is another 
thing. But we want to go slowly and 
to have the work done sanely and 
safely. If in the construction of the 
Panama Canal we had omitted to have 
a safe project and a well defined 
policy, the entire civilized world would 
have been laughing at us.” 

He said that he felt sure he would 
give his support to any river and harbor 
bill reported to Congress by “that prac- 
tical and safe man, Chairman Burton, 
of the rivers and harbors committee.” 

“If we enter upon policies faster than 
we are ready and expenditures are ex- 
travagant, there is not one of you that 
would come out and take the stump in 
my district,” he continued. 

“Now, what I mean to say is that I 
agree with you that the great water- 
ways of the country and the rivers 
and harbors should be efficiently im- 
proved. There are twenty-five persons 
to the square mile in the United States. 
When we are thickly settled, as in Eu- 
rope, there will be 500,000,000 people 
in this country, or 125 to the square 
mile, and from this time to that time, 
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as we can safely and sanely do the 
work, the work that is necessary to 
carry on our great internal commerce 
and foreign commerce, I have no doubt 
that, conservatively speaking, we will 
have expended from $15,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000. 

“Now, nobody here wants Congress 
in the next sixty days to commit this 
country to an expenditure of $20,000,- 
000,000, and for this purpose to issue 
bonds. I am always in favor of the 
United States paying its debts, and it 
it is necessary for its great work in 
peace or war, I stand ready to say, 
Issue bonds. But expenditures must 
be safe and sane. I would not want 
to do this work or any other work, 
except as it can be sanely done.” 

Speaker Cannon said that, after all, 
legislation was a matter of compromise. 
He said he believed ultimately there 
would be a fourteen foot channel from 
Chicago to St. Louis, and personally 
he favored it. But, he said, when ac- 
tion was taken to consummate this proj- 
ect, there would be gentlemen here 
with “flaming brands to get something 
for the Ohio River, and some to get 
something for the Missouri,” and for 
other projects. 

“T am not saying that these improve- 
ments ought not to be made. I am say- 
ing that we would not be practical, 
safe and sane to embark upon them 
now. 

“T am not ready to do so. I want 
to be entirely frank with you. If it 
were possible, and I do not regard it 
possible, that the rivers and harbors 
committee, and we have to follow the 
lead of the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee, should report a bill to-Congress 
providing that there should be issued 
bonds for the next ten years, year by 
year, to meet the expenses of these 
projected improvements, I would not 
vote for it.” 

Following Speaker Cannon’s_ ad- 
dress, Senor Joachim Nabuco, ambas- 
sador from Brazil, spoke to the Con- 
gress. Other speakers at the session 
were: Secretary of the Interior Gar- 
field, James W. Van Cleave, president 
of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation; Hon. J. A. Ockerson, of 
the Mississippi River Commission; 
James Rawlins, representing the Com- 
mercial Travelers of America; Calvin 
Tompkins, of the New York Board of 
Trade; Frederick Skene, state engineer 
of New York; Gov. Charles S. 
Deneen, of Illinois; Representative J. 
T. Lloyd, of Missouri; Senator Robert 
L. Owen, of Oklahoma; Col. C. P. 
Goodyear, of Georgia, and others. 

The report of the committee on 
resolutions, in its report, made a num- 
ber of strong recommendations, all of 
which were adopted by the Congress 
at the session of December 12. 

These resolutions provide, first, for 
a bond issue of $500,000,000 for the 
improvement of the interior waterways 
of the United States, to be issued on 
the same lines as those of the Panama 
Canal bonds, the money to be available 
when necessity demands. 

Second, they call upon Congress for 
immediate action in the way of appro- 
priations to complete certain work al- 
ready begun, and to inaugurate new 
work as recommended by the board of 
army engineers. Third, they demand 
a liberal appropriation for continuing 
contracts on rivers and harbors during 
the present session of Congress. 

The resolutions then empower the 
appointment of a committee of Con- 
gress to draft bills for introduction, 
first, to provide for a bond issue, and, 
second, for a commission to study wa- 
terway conditions abroad, in order that 
the very best plans for foreign water 
way improvements may be used by the 
United States in its treatment of it- 
own waterways. 

The following officers were elected, 
most of them being reelections: 

President, Joseph E. Ransdell, of 
Louisiana; secretary and treasurer, J. 
F. Ellison, of Cincinnati. Directors: 
Atlantic seaboard, William H. Lincoln, 
Boston, Mass.; Olin J. Stephens, New 
York; J. Hampton Moore, Philadel- 
phia; Frank D. La Lanne, Philadel- 
phia; Rufus K. Wood, Baltimore, and 
Herbert C. Warren, New Haven, 
Conn. South Atlantic Seaboard, D. U. 
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Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; E. J. Hale, 
Fayetteville, N. C.; L. B. Dozier, Col- 
umbia, S. C.; W. B. Stillwell, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; Charles Swift, Columbus, 
Ga., and John C. Freeman, Richmond, 
Va. Gulf seaboard, T. G. Bush, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; M. J. Sanders, New 
Orleans; S. Taliaferro, Houston, Tex. 
and Lee Estes, Texarkana, Tex. En- 
tire Mississippi valley district, Gov. 
J. A. Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. ; Thomas 
M. Wilkinson, Burlington. Iowa; W. P.- 
Kennett, St. Louis, Mo.; W. K. Kava- 
naugh, St. Louis, Mo., and Charles 
Scott, Rosedale, Miss. Great Lakes 
District, Edward T. Wyler, -Chicago, 
Ill.; George T. Eichelberger, Chicago, 
[l.; James H. Davidson, Oshkosh, 
Wis.;: Robert A. Downey, Oswego, N. 
Y.: E. W. Wickey, East Chicago, Ind. ; 
H. C. Barlow, Chicago, IIl.; Edward H. 
Butler, Buffalo, N. Y. Ohio valley dis- 
trict, W. B. Rodgers, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Henry Reisenberg, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Albert Bettinger, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


John L. Vance, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. 
Keller, Evansville, Ind. Tennesee and 
Cumberland district, M. T. Bryan, 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. A. Patton, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Arkansas valley district, 
John A. Fox, Blytheville, Ark. Mis- 
souri valley district, I. P. Baker, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.; Lawrence M. Jones, 
Kansas City, Mo. Pacific coast dis- 
trict, N. G. Blalock, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; A. H. Devers, Portland, Oreg.; 
George C. Pardee, Oakland, Cal. 

The night session was characterized 
by several strong speeches. Among 
them was one by Gov. Broward, of 
Florida, who said the people should 
say to Congress: 

“You do not have to pay the bill, and 
we do; therefore, we demand that this 
work shall be done.” 

The session was closed with a finely 
illustrated lecture on waterway im- 
provement and beautification, by J. 
Horace McFarland, of the American 
Civic Association. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING 


made in the two preceding is- 

sues Of CONSERVATION of the 
28th annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association. This will be a 
very important gathering of those inter- 
ested in forestry. Great issues are pend- 
ing. We are just beginning one of the 
greatest educational movements of 
American history—that of the bet- 
ter use and conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. The program of 
the meeting, while not arranged in 
all detail, is far enough completed 
to warrant the statement that its 
educational value will exceed that of any 
other meeting ever held by the Associa- 
tion, unless, indeed, it be the memorable 
Forest Congress held in 1905. No per- 
son interested in forestry as a National 
question, and especially no one concern- 
ed with the care and use of the forests, 
can afford to miss this meeting. 

The sessions will be held in the Red 
Room, on the ground floor, of the Wil- 
lard Hotel, as for the past two years. 
Sessions will be held at Io a. m., 2 
p. m., and 8 p. m., January 13, and Io 
a. m. and 2 p. m., January 14. 

It is expected that the morning ses- 
sion on January 13 will be opened with 
an address by Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and President of 
the Association. A condensed report 
by the Board of Directors on the Asso- 
ciation’s work during the year, and also 
the report of the Treasurer and the ap- 
pointment of committees will follow. 
This business, which in the past has 
taken a large part of the morning ses- 
sion, will be much curtailed. Another 
address of great importance which it is 
expected will be given at this session 
will be by Mr. Gifford Pinchot on “The 
Meaning of the Conservation Move- 
ment.” All readers of CONSERVATION 
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familiar with the work done by Secre- 
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tary Wilson in the advancement of agri- 
culture in the United States in the past 
twelve years, and with the work of Mr. 
Pinchot during almost the same period 
in developing a National system of 
forestry, and more recently in the lead- 
ership of the movement for the conser- 
vation of natural resources. These two 
addresses will set a high standard for 
the meeting. Following them, in ac- 
cordance with the past custom of the 
Association, will occur a number of 
brief addresses by prominent members 
and visitors. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to the subject of “Forest Fires and 
Their Control.” The first address will 
be “Forest Wealth and Fire Losses.” 
Other addresses of this session will be 
on “Problems Connected with the 
Handling of Cut-over Lands,” and 
“Lumbermen’s Fire Protective Asso- 
ciations,” such as have been organized 
and successfully maintained in some of 
the Northern States during the past 
year. 

One of the most important features 
of this session will be a synopsis of leg- 
islation and practical work necessary for 
the control of forest fires. This synop- 
sis will be presented by a commission 
which has already been appointed, con- 
sisting of the following men: Prof. H. 
H. Chapman, of the Yale Forest School, 
Mr. J. S. Whipple, Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of New York, Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania Forest 
Reservation Commission, Mr. Alfred 
Gaskill, State Forester of New Jersey, 
Dr. C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore, N. C., 
and Mr. W. T. Cox, of the Forest Ser- 
vice. All of these men have had wide 
experience in dealing in a practical way 
with the fire problem, and their report 
will undoubtedly be the most mature 
presentation of the subject up to the 
present time. In all probability a 
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definite program of principles will be 
advanced for the Association to consider 
and possibly adopt. 

An especially attractive program has 
been arranged for the evening session 
of January 13. The first address will be 
given by Hon. John E. Ransdell, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Louisiana, 
and president of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. Mr. Ransdell 
will speak on ‘‘Forests and Inland Wa- 
terways.” Representing as he does a 
great National organization for the im- 
provement of the waterways, an organi- 
zation which represents a policy, not a 
project, Mr. Ransdell’s address will be 
of especial importance. The other ad- 
dress of the evening will be an illus- 
trated one by Mr. Bailey Willis, of the 
Geological Survey, on “Some Results of 
Deforestation.” Probably no other man 
in America has studied the question of 
erosion as broadly and as deeply as Dr. 
Willis. He is not only familiar with the 
problem as it affects almost every sec- 
tion of our own country, but has studied 
the subject in Europe and Asia. His 
illustrations will be drawn in large part 
from these countries. 

The morning session on January 14 
will be devoted to the subject. “State 
and National Forests.’ An important 
address of this session will be on “The 
Government, the State, and the Indi- 
vidual in Forest Conservation.” Other 
papers to be presented by prominent 
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speakers at this session will be on the 
White Mountains and the Southern Ap- 
palachians. There will be a commission 
report at this session on ‘Principles in 
the Acquirement and Management of 
State Forests.” Some of those appointed 
on this commission are: E. M. Griffith, 
State Forester of Wisconsin, Prof. 
Filibert Roth, professor of Forestry, 
University of Michigan, H. S. Conklin, 
Commissioner of Forestry of Pennsyl- 
vania, F. W. Beasley, State Forester of 
Maryland, and P. P. Wells, of the 
Forest Service. 

The concluding session will be held 
January 14 at 2 p. m. on the subject 
of “Forest Education,” and will be one 
of the most important sessions of the 
meeting. Some of the subjects to be 
presented will be the “Forests and the 
Industries.” “The Press as an Aid to 
Education in Dealing with Forests and 
Other Resources,” “Forestry and the 
Public Schools,” and “Federal Appro- 
priation for Teaching Forestry.” 
Among those who are expected to give 
addresses are: Senator Beverilge of In- 
diana, Dr. Albert Shaw of the Review 
of Reviews, Prof. W. N. Clifford of 
Philadelphia, Prof. H. S. Graves of the 
Yale Forest School, and Prof. S. B. 
Green of the University of Minnesota. 

Near the close of this session will 
come the report of committees, election 
of officers, and such other business as 
the Association may desire to consider. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Conservation Conference 


ROMISE of great and lasting good 

is contained in the report of the 
Joint Conservation Conference, and in 
the reports of the four sections into 
which the National Conservation Com- 
mission is divided. Up to the present 
time the program of conservation of 
natural resources has been chiefly edu- 
cational. Most persons who take an 
interest in the work have begun asking 
what the Commission is likely to ac- 
complish in practical results. Every- 
one is agreed upon the proposition that 
the conservation of the Nation’s nat- 
ural resources is of the greatest and 
most vital importance to the welfare 
of the country and to its continued pros- 
perity ; but it is equally true that people 
believe it is time to do something more 
than hold conventions and furnish news- 
paper and magazine material. The gen- 
eral public believes that those who are 
behind the conservation movement 
should presently give to the lawmakers 
some definite plan, at least, for begin- 
ning the great work about which so 
much has been written and spoken. 
The educational work of the conserva- 
tion movement has gone forward with 
more enthusiasm and less interruption 
since the organization last June of 
the National Conservation Commission 
than ever before. The establishment of 
this commission was really a welding to- 
gether of activities along several closely 
inter-related lines—a new organization 
of the broad and rather incoherent 
movement for inland waterways im- 
provement and conservation of natural 


resources. 
ie 


Organization of the Commission 


OLLOWING the conference of the 

Governors at the White House 

last May, President Roosevelt merged 

the Inland Waterways Commission. 

created by him in March, 1907, into the 
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National Conservation Commission, it 
forming the Section of Waters of the 
new body. The remaining three di- 
visions are those of Forests, Minerals 
and Lands. Chief Forester Pinchot is 
chairman of the Commission, and 
Thomas R. Shipp is secretary. The 
first work of the Commission was the 
inventorying of the resources of the 
country—a task which occupied the 
time of hundreds of able men during 
the whole of last summer and fall. 
The result of these herculean labors— 
labors performed, as the President 
says, without thought of personal in- 
convenience or personal advancement 
or profit—is contained in the report to 
be submitted to President Roosevelt, 
and which will be transmitted by him 
to Congress within a short time. It 
is not wide of the mark to say that 
never in the history of this or any other 
nation, has a statement so valuable been 
compiled and prepared; never in the 
world’s history, perhaps, has any na- 
tion known with such definiteness just 
where it stands with regard to natural 
resources. No generalization ; no flights 
of fancy; no stupendous statement with 
nothing tangible to back it up. Instead, 
the facts are there, in dollars and 
cents—the board feet of lumber, the 
tons of coal, the acres of land, the 
horsepower of waters, the cubic feet 
of natural gas, the barrels of oil—all 
these are set forth, in figures and state- 
ment, in the plainest of English, in the 
report of the Commission. It might 
be said that, even if the Commission 
does no single other act, its existence 
would be fully justified by the work it 
has done during the months just past. 


w MOM 
Definite Work Ahead 
i he report and the reports of the 
four sections, were presented to 


the Joint Conservation Conference, com- 
posed of the members of the National 
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Conservation Commission, the Gover- 
nors, their advisers, the members of 
State Conservation Commissions, and 
representatives of the great State and 
National organizations, at the confer- 
ence held in Washington on December 
8, 9, and 10. Speeches, addresses, pa- 
pers, discussions and arguments there 
were in plenty at that conference, and 
out of the mass of manuscript, out of 
the volume of discussion and talk, has 
come the germ of action. Ideas that 
have all the elements of practicality 
were advanced, and recommendations 
were made which, followed to a con- 
clusion, means the actual beginning of 
work, and that at no far-distant day. 
The period of propaganda is past; the 
preliminary education of the thinking, 
doing portion of a great nation is com- 
plete, and now the time has come when 
we, as a people, shall demonstrate to 
the world our fitness and our right to 
the adjective “great.” 
wow ow 
The Way Out 


(Fue chief objection urged by those 

opposed to putting into effect a 
policy of conservation, with its con- 
comitants of internal improvement. 
closer relations between the States and 
the Nation and an apparent broaden- 
ing of Federal power and authority, 
has been the cost. But this objection 
can no longer be urged successfully, 
as has been the case in the past. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went to the heart of the 
matter in his speech at the Belasco 
Theater, when he said: 

“Pay for these (internal) improve- 
ments out of current revenues, if pos- 
sible, but if this is not possible, issue 
bonds.” 

The President referred to inland 
waterway improvement more particu- 
larly, but the permanent improvement 
ef our inland river system, so as to 
fit it for navigation and traffic, involves 
every other branch of conservation 
work. Rivers may not and cannot be 
permanently improved without the 
maintenance of forests at their head- 
waters to protect the river sources and 
to keep from the streams the silt and 


sand accumulations that cut channels, 
build bars and make dredging a con- 
stant necessity. Other things are nec- 
esary, it is true, if this work is to be 
permanent in character; but forest pro- 
tection and reforestation are of vital 
importance, as, without them, no work 
of this kind can be made permanent 
and enduring. The forests are the key- 
stone of the arch of conservation ; upon 
them rest largely the other stones that 
go to make the complete structure. 
Save the existing forests and create 
new ones, and then the rivers can be 
made permanently navigable. At the 
same time soil erosion will be largely 
prevented ; and, by navigating the rivers 
and building canals, the principal drain 
upon the coal and iron resources of the 
country can be reduced. And the ans- 
wer to the question, “How may we do 
these things?” is contained in the ad- 
vice of the President—“Pay for what 
we can and then issue bonds!” This is 
the way out; this is the way to begin 
and to complete the work. 
wm Me 
Magnitude of the Undertaking 


HE most thankless task a statesman 

is called upon to perform is to advo- 
cate a bond issue in time of peace; and 
no other single thing, perhaps, is a more 
infallible indication of true statesman- 
ship than the ability to recognize the 
necessity for issuing bonds under such 
circumstances, and boldly pronounce 
for their issue in the face of public 
disapproval. Thus, at the very out- 
set, the task before the Nation be- 
comes a stupendous one, because of 
the fact that a tremendous inertia, 
in the form of deep-grounded pre- 
judice, must be overcome before the 
initial impetus can be given to the 
work. The opposition to a bond issue 
commensurate with the magnitude of 
the work will be both loud and long- 
continued, but the utterances of those 
who possess the ability to see beyond 
the narrow confines of to-day will cer- 
tainly be as loud, and their approval as 
hearty, so that the fact that opposition 
is certain need not give pause to the 
work. If half a billion of dollars is 
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required then let us have that amount, 
and as we need it; if more, let us have 
more. If the interior of the country 
is to have a network of navigable rivers 
and canals, whereby to relieve the con- 
gestion of rail traffic and reduce the 
cost of transportation, the result will be 
worth all it costs. And the bonding of 
such an enterprise is the proper way in 
which to finance it. This plan of im- 
provement, if it is worth the breath that 
has been spent on it, must be perma- 
nent. It must not be for to-day or to- 
morrow, but for the centuries to come. 
If this is true—and that it is true not 
one thinking man will for a moment 
deny—why should we of to-day bear 
the whole cost? Why should not our 
children, and our children’s children, 
and all the generations of men to come, 
have their share in payment, as well 
as their vastly greater share in benefits ? 
Not one single logical, tenable argu- 
ment can be advanced in support of the 
negative. The proposition, while of 
first magnitude, is essentially of the 
simplest nature. It means just this: 
Issue bonds for whatever sums may be 
needed, and as they are needed; then, 
after due preparation, convert our at 
present useless rivers and waterways 
into a neiwork of navigable streams, 
reaching from the Allegheny Moun- 
tains on the east to the Rockies on the 
west, and from the Lakes of the north 
to the Gulf of the south. Prepare 
these waterways for the fullest use as 
means of transportation for all our 
heavy traffic, thus relieving the rail- 
roads and lessening the drain on our 
coal and iron deposits. ‘And make the 
work permanent. A mighty undertak- 
ing, but one with every element of 
simplicity. as is the case with most 
ideas that are truly great. 
a 
Not a Political Question 


HS is not a political question. The 

conservation movement is the one 
great question that is not in politics. 
Both the great parties stand committed 
to it in their latest platform declarations, 
and, fortunately, there seems no indi- 


cation of the injection of politics into 
any Congressional debates on the sub- 
ject. In the words of President Roose- 
velt, in that memorable address of his 
at the Belasco Theater, “If an appro- 
priation for internal improvements is 
to be made a part of the political ‘pork 
barrel’—if every Congressional district 
is to receive a share, regardless of 
whether it has any streams to improve, 
then it were better to stop before we 
begin.” But it is inconceivable that 
such a view will be taken of the ques- 
tion—that any man will be so blind to 
the broad, actual needs of the Nation. 
as to consider an appropriation for such 
a purpose merely a more ample Rivers 
and Harbors appropriation, to be di- 
vided up according to the demands of 
constituents and without regard to the 
necessities and the fitness of the case. 
It is simply a question of the greatest 
good to the greatest number for the 
longest time—there isn’t a shred of 
politics anywhere about it. 


ww ow 
A Noble Legacy 


UDGE TAFT, in his address at 

the Belasco, joined with President 
Roosevelt in advocating the issue 
of bonds for permanent internal 
improvement. He said that it would 
be a good thing for the sons and 
the grandsons of the present gen- 
eration if we of to-day leave them a 
legacy of debt—debt incurred in de- 
veloping an adequate system of water- 
ways and great, permanent internal 
improvements, that will outlast the cen- 
turies, and grow more valuable with the 
passing of time. And Judge Taft spoke 
truly. Suppose we do leave to the 
generations to come this legacy of debt: 
and suppose that we also leave to them 
at least the substantial beginnings of a 
system of waterways that will be ade- 
quate to handle. at vastly reduced 
freight rates, all the heavy traffic of the 
country ; will those generations not rise 
up and bless the foresight of the men 
who were able to plan and to carry out 
the scheme? On the other hand, sup- 
pose we continue to trifle with the mat- 
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ter; suppose we put off and procras- 
tinate, sinning away our day of grace, 
and leaving the land impoverished, tax- 
ridden, sterile, barren, devoid of forests, 
with diminishing streams, the sport of 
floods and inundations; what then will 
those who come after us say of the 
generation of to-day? Can there be 
more than one answer? 


os s se 
a ae 


The Work Will Be Done 


UT there will be, let us hope, no 

more procrastination ; no more tem- 
porizing, no more placating of diver- 
gent political factions. The work will 
be done. We shall set about develop- 
ing our waterways; we shall set about 
caring for forested uplands, reforest- 
ing devastated areas and protecting the 
sources and the banks of the streams. 
We will make channels in the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, and the Ohio; in 
the Tennessee and the Wabash, and in 
every river that is capable of bearing 
traffic and is needed for that purpose. 
We will in time construct storage reser- 
voirs for the handling of flood waters, 
and we will construct canals—a deep 
waterway from the head of Lake Michi- 
gan down across the State of Illinois, 
into the Mississippi and thence to the 
Gulf. We will construct other canals, 
wherever the necessity for them shall be 
shown. We will have the codperation 
of States and the Nation, because in 
that way the work will be soonest and 
best done. We will do these things, 
because they are the right, and the wise, 
and the logical things to do, and be- 
cause we, as a people, have the wisdom 
and the foresight to realize that they 
are the right things. We need not wait 
for the preparation of ‘a complete plan 
for internal improvement; we can begin 
on the work as soon as the people of 
this Nation say the word. There are 
things to do, as President Roosevelt 
said, that will fit in with any right plan, 
and we will do these things. We will 
make a start, and millions now living 
will see the great scheme well on the 
way to completion. And millions yet 


unborn will look back to this genera- 
tion, and the men who lived in it with 
a reverence as great as, or greater than, 
that with which we regard the men 
who laid the foundations of our Nation. 
The work of the Joint Conservation 
Conference has begun to make ready 
the way. Let us prepare to walk in it. 


we 
The Appalachian Matter 


HERE rests with the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture a heavy 
and definite responsibility, and one 
which they can by no means evade, 
for in the hands of the eighteen mem- 
bers of this Committee lies the fate of 
the Appalachian-White Mountain For- 
est bill, carrying with it consequences 
of the gravest importance to the Nation 
and the Nation’s future! 

The hearing on the bill before the 
Committee on December goth seems 
to show that this responsibility is 
not realized by the Committee, for 
questions asked, and suggestions made, 
serve to show that the “masterly in- 
activity” hitherto the Committee’s 
leading characteristic, will be main- 
tained if possible, and that if any 
action be had or is contemplated, it will 
be along lines that are totally inadequate 
to remedy the serious conditions, again 
so clearly and forcefully shown by ad- 
vocates of this legislation. There is 
hope in the situation, however, al- 
though it may take an optimistic eye 
to see it, for the forest perpetuation 
idea has gained such ground as the 
thing that must be done, as a duty that 
the Government owes to itself, as a 
matter of plain common sense and com- 
mon honesty, that we shall finally get, in 
spite of the lack of foresight at present 
existing in this Committee, not only the 
most complete preservation of the Ap- 
palachian-White Mountain region pos- 
sible, but the preservation of forest 
areas at the headwaters of important 
streams wherever they may be consti- 
tutionally established, under a_ syste- 
matic and progressive forest policy 
to which the Nation will finally come. 
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To the Agricultural Committee of 
the House there is presented an oppor- 
tunity of signally serving the whole 
Nation by promptly passing the Senate 
bill, or one equally as effective—of 
abandoning individual opinions and im- 
practical plans based on incomplete 
knowledge or misconception of the for- 
est and forest functions; of rising to 
the real level of patriotic and far- 
sighted statesmanship. Will they grasp 
the opportunity before it is too late? 


Speaker Cannon in the Open 


T A meeting of the Chicago Bank- 

ers’ Club on Saturday, November 
7, Speaker Cannon, if the press dis- 
patches are to be believed, made an 
open avowal of his stand in regard to 
conservation as well as some of. the 
other big policies to which the United 
States stands committed. A special dis- 
patch from Chicago to the Washington 
Herald gives an outline of the Speak- 
er’s remarks. The dispatch follows: 


Uncle Joe Cannon, speaking before the 
Chieago Bankers’ Club Saturday, declared 
himself against the conservation of public 
resources and the expenditure of large sums 
for the completion of the Panama Canal. 
Before the speech was delivered newspaper 
men were requested to leave the room. 
Then the Speaker, declaring that they were 
all hard-headed business men, and not doc- 
trinarians, said that the province of the Gov- 
ernment was the protection of life, liberty, 
and prosperity. 

“Let it perform those functions,” he said, 
“then let every man take care of himself.” 

“There are great problems to be solved by 
the next Congress,” said Speaker Cannon, 
“and they are not going to be solved by the 
emotional hysteria of the country.” 

Mr. Cannon referred to the canal first of 
all. 

“This is not a time,” he said, “for the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money for the 


completion of the Panama Canal. Discreet 
care should be used in the endeavor to build 
a deep-water way from the Lakes to the 
Gulf.” 

He said that great engineering problems 
were involved, and that they might be bet- 
ter left to future generations. Newspapers, 
magazines, . specialists, doctrinaires, women’s 
clubs, and school children, he said, signed 
memorials to Congress for the issuance for 
bonds for millions, to be used in all sorts of 
plans. 

“Because I happen to be one Congressman 
who is in a position where my judgment is 
brought to bear on these subjects, some 
think I should be killed altogether.” 

He said that many people blamed him for 
opposition to the reforestation of the Appa- 
lachian range. There is a question, he said, 
as to whether the Nation had the police 
power to prevent the destruction of forests. 
He said that he thought that police power 
remained with the State. He declared that 
there was also a question as to the advisa- 
bility of reforestation, and criticised maga- 
zines and newspapers for their articles on 
the waste of coal and timber. 

The completion of the Panama Canal, he 
declared, might come when the Nation had 
reached 500,000,000 inhabitants. 

Transcontinental railroads might be com- 
pleted, he thought, when the Nation got to 
be 100,000,000 or 200,000,000. It would be a 
serious thing, he said, for the country to go 
ahead now and make mistakes. 


The friends of conservation have 
long known of Speaker Cannon’s op- 
position to the whole program looking 
toward reforestation, extension of wa- 
terways, forest conservation—in fact, 
the entire program of conservation of 
natural resources. The Speaker has 
not, however, heretofore put himself on 
record; his utterances before the Chi- 
cago Bankers’ Club are the first in 
which he has openly declared opposi- 
tion to the policy of taking care of the 
resources which we have left and mak- 
ing every effort to replace those re- 
sources which we have wasted. 
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“PAYMENT CONDITIONAL UPON SUCCESS” 


SMOKY FIREPLACES REMEDIED 


Twenty years’ experience in dealing with the above trouble. 


Thoroughly trained workmen employed. In most cases work 


can be done without defacing decorated walls and with little inconvenience to the household 


Examinations and estimates without charge within 500 miles of New York 
Contracts entered into with the understanding that charges are for results 


The following are a few of the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services: 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. 
w. A. Slater, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. John Hay, Washington, D. C. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Senator Aldrich, Providence, R. I. 
Clement B. Newbold, Jenkintown, Pa. 
University Club, New York 

Union League Club, New York 


JOHN WHITLEY 


Hon. Whitelaw Reid Uv. 8, 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Col. John J. Astor 
George J. Gould 

Henry Clews 

Joseph Pulitzer 


Architects 


Ernest Flagg 
Howell & Stokes 


Government for:— 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
| McKim, Mead & White 
Carrere & Hastings 
| Hunt & Hunt 


Engineer and Contractor 
215 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York 





Young 


beauty. 


Before Treatment of 
Cavities 


and beauty during your life. 
lizers, bolting, pruninv, tree surgery, and cavity- 
filling are only part of the practical means of 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and 


Arlington, Mass. 


Don’t Let the Old Trees Die 


trees may not equal the old ones in size 
Insecticides, ferti- 


We examine estates, suggest improve- 


ments in planting new stock, and direct the work 
of saving diseased trees and shrubs 
sistants equipped with proper tools are furnished 
when desired. A booklet entitled ‘‘ The Care of 
Trees ’’ is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists 


Trained as- 


Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 
Stamford, Conn, 


White Plains, N. Y. 





After Treatment of 
Cavities 














SEWAGE DISPOSAL | 


For Country Estates, Summer 


Homes, etc., etc. 


HAVING NO SEWERS 


The whole work done in your own 

No chemicals required No 
No odor nor offense. 
Little attention, and no cost to operate. 


dooryard. 
working parts. 


THE 


ASHLEY SYSTEM 


HENRY E. BURR 
Landscape Architect 








Importer and Grower of Speci" 
|} men Evergreens and Trees 


NURSERIES 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
TELEPHONE, 2001 ORANGE 














Employs the Natural forces of decay, 
and Nature’s way in anything cannot be 
improved upon. 

We estimate plants for residences. 


FREE OF COST—Send for our 
handsome free booklet of particulars 


ASHLEY SEWAGE DIS- 
POSAL SYSTEM 


6519 Normal Bivd, CHICAGO 

















F. R. MEIER 


CONSULTING FORESTER 


1 Broadway, New York 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, WORKING PLANS, FOREST 


APPRAISEMENT, TREE PLANTING, 
TREE SURGERY 


Advice on —- handling of woodlots, forest 
tracts, beautifying country estates. Work sa 
— Seventeen years experience in the United 
tates. 
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Real Estate, Farms, etc. 


The following advertisements of Real Estate, Farm Lands, Timber Lands, etc., are the announcements 
of reliable firms and agencies. The Advertising Manager of CONSERVATION has _ investigated 
the announcements ir all cases, and feels safe in recommending the advertisers to the readers of the maga- 
zine. The services of this department are free to all members of The American Forestry Association and 
subscribers to this magazine; advice in regard to the purchase of Real Estate advertised in our pages is gladly 
given, and our readers are urged to make the fullest use of our services in all matters pertaining to the 
purchase of advertised Real Estate, of whatever character, no matter where it is located. 











VIRGINIA 





Virginia Country 
Homes 


VIRGINIA 


Farms, City Property 
Timber and Mineral 


Grain, fruit, dairy, and blue-| 


grass farms for sale in the best! L ANDS 


portion of the state. Also timber, 
lands. | A Specialty 

Climate, social conditions, and | 
nearness to markets, make this) 
a splendid country in which to 
locate. | 

Write for free illustrated reg-| 
ister. We solicit correspondence. 


Large Tracts for 
Colonization 


International Farm Agency 


(INCORPORATED) 


H. W. HILLEARY & CO. 900 Main Street Lynchburg, Va. 











| 
Charlottesville, Virginia | 


Farms and Homes in Virgina -——~ 
Free from frost 183 days. Plowing season 315 days, growing season 225 days, Why 
not move to Virginia where you can buy good level land with buildings, timber, fruit, water, 


etc., at $8 per acre and up? _ Best climate, health, markets, transportation facilities, churches, 
schools, active business life. Our Illustrated Real Estate Herald, with map, tells all about it. 


Write to-day for free copy. PYLE & COMPANY (Inc.), PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 

















VIRGINIA INVESTMENTS 


J. NELSON GARNETT, Real Estate and Loan Agent, CULPEPER, VA. 
High-class Loans and Mortgages our Specialty 


Choicest homes and investments of every description in Northern or Piedmont Virginia, the garden spot 
of the world, and the booming Southland, within sixty miles of Washington. 
Write for property list and other information. 
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FOR SALE 


300 acres, Loudoun County blue-grass farm, five 


a CONSERVATION’S ADVERTISERS 
minues walk from railroad station at Leesburg; 2 


fine houses, one of 14 rooms, all modern improve- 


d | ments, furnace heat, slate roof. Cost $18,000 to 
an | build, the other house has 8 rooms, porehes, and 
| fine barns and out-buildings, all in first-class condi- 
i e. tion. Price. $45,000. No. 2—328 acres. Genuine 
‘ime-stone blue-grass land. Which is the old home 

y tT 7 1 Nn of Admiral Chilton, who was one of the founders of 
the U. S. Navy. It has a nice house of 13 rooms, 

and all kinds of out-buildings in first-class condi- 

| tion. all nicely fenced. The water supply is never 

failing. This farm has been pronounced by the 





T ‘a U. S. Gov s the bes zricul 1 land f 
HAVE tor sale a 2,300 acre ihe stue ae oar ead ‘ok Feu $21,000. 
° — ° Terms, to suit purchaser. 
tract of white oak timber Bulletin sent on application. 
(every acre of which is well a Phe ping ee eng a ae j 
timbered) four miles from C. & eee Vere 











O. Railroad. This is the prettiest, 


: tallest, straightest, biggest and] Handsome Virginia Estates | 
: healthiest white oak that can] 


; be found in the United States. | No. 172. 1,023 acres almost at the station, 46 miles only 


from Washington City; 500 acres in blue-grass, 200 acres in 
si timothy and other grasses, 200 acres otherwise cultivated, 
‘ and 100 acres is timber. Farm lies from 4 mile to 
‘= miles from prominent station on the Southern Railway 
a (double track), in good neighborhood. Place well fenced 
and watered. A fine stream runs through the farm. 

A beautiful new mansion of 13 rooms, two bath rooms, 
| 100 feet of porch, all modern improvements, situated in a 
10-acre lawn, on an eminence overlooking the whole farm. 
Splendid shade trees in the yard. There is another new six 
room house, three tenant houses, five stock barns, etc.; 500 
fruit trees in bearing. This will make an ideal fancy stock 
or dairy farm. 

No. 221. 2,200 acres, 3 miles from station, about 30 miles 
from Washington, about 1,050 acres in cultivation, and the 
balance in good timber, oak and pine. There are two dwell- 
ings and two sets of farm buildings. A splendid stream 
runs through this place, and is otherwise well watered. 
Several hundred acres bottom land. Price, $50,000. 

No. 28. 160 acres two short miles from Manassas, 146 in 
cultivation, and balance in timber. 12-room house, with 
large halls, porches on three sides. Modern improvements. 
Large barn and necessary outbuildings. Well watered, ete. 
Good orchard. For quick sale, price, $10,000. 

No. 231. 405 acres, %-mile from depot. 375 acres in 
cultivation, balance in timber. Well watered, well fenced. 
Plenty of fruit. Good buildings. Splendid land. 35 miles 
from Washington. Price, $20,000. 

t lies comparatively level, all No. 248. Beautiful Florida home. Nice 12-room house, 


furnished; orange grove and dairy business, together with 
slopes very gently in one direction, || 77,20" _ soa i Sanus, sekentn Sle am 
thus making it one of the cheapest || ,,40 She "Sore 70) Sait ie? ce’ custba cad sane 
| logging propositions in the coun- || dst, sls convenient to railroad. Dairymen are getting Sow 
try. This tract will cut 12 M | For any further information write, 

feet to the acre and will run 85]|/JOHN A. NICOL MANASSAS, VIRGINIA 
er cent. white oak, the balance || ae 

ae poplar and hickory of the || 
finest quality. | 




















TWO TIMBER BARGAINS 


No. 465.—14,000 acres, iron and timber land, in Bath 

° | and Rockwell Counties, Va. Second-growth timber, some 

For further particulars, address | merchantable; land lies well and is good grazing land for 
sheep or cattle. $1.25 per acre. 

No. 46.—41,576 acres in Bath, Highland and Augusta 

Counties, Va. Best vit gin tract of white oak now stand- 

| j ine in Virginia. All easy logging proposition, 10 to 12 

, A . G A R | miles frem C. & O. Ry. Road would have a water grade on 

| Mill Creek—all easy grades. 160,000,000 feet saw timber, 

75 per cent. of which is white oak of finest quality, be- 

sides tan bark, ties and other timber. Owner would consider 


Coal, lron Ove and offer of $8.00 per acre. 

Timber Land Prospective Investors, Look This Over! 
J. W. Guinn, Goshen, Virginia 
C O V I N G 7 O N ‘ VI RG I N I A Timber Lands, Farms and Summer Resorts 
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FOR SALE, 


By J. W. BAUCKMAN & SON 
HERNDON, VA. 


3,150 acres forest of good mixed timber, right at shipping point 
After timber is cut off the land will bring more than 
the price asked for the whole, as it is only 20 miles 
from Washington, D. C. This is a fortune for the | 
right man, as property is rapidly advancing around Wash- 

| 
| 
| 
| 


ington. Price $150,000. 

600 acres of wood land. This tract will make a good 
stock farm, as it is only 22 miles from Washington, D. C. 
Railway station at edge of farm and this can be made a 
very desirable place. Price $15 per acre. | 


ONE OF THE BEST STOCK 





FARMS IN VIRGINIA 


1,200 acres of fine blue grass land in the grazing 
section of V ginia, 5 miles from railway, 50 miles 
from Washington; a main dwelling with 14 rooms, 
hot and cold water, all modern conveniences; sev- 
eral good tenant houses; large cattle barns, 30 
fields, water in every field, part has been in sod 
for 40 years; cattle exported from this farm every 
year. 


Address, HAYWARD & BROWNING 
Real Estate Agents 
Large Farms a Specialty, Falls Church, Va. 











One hundred sixty-five acres, 9-room house, six 6-room 


houses, four cattle barns, calf barn, machinery, and every con- 
venience fer dairy. Improvements cost $180,000. Price, $35,000 


ANDERSON REAL ESTATE @ LAW CO. 
Richmond, Va. | 





Summer homes, hunting preserves, and farms, in Old 
Virginia. Write, 


WwW. E. LAWSON 


Hampton, Va. 


CONNECTICUT 








Chas. M. Slater 


REAL ESTATE 





The finest locality for city and rural 
estates on the north shore of Long Island 
Sound, 50 minutes from New York City. 
Electric service unsurpassed. Beautiful 
views on our hills. Communication solicited. 


ROOM 2, QUINTARD BLOCK 


Atlantic Square Stamford, Conn. 





WEST VIRGINIA 

















FOR SALE 


TIMBER AND COAL LANDS. In 
sizes to suit your pocket-book and 
handy to market. 

















STOCKS AND BONDS. Which 
will net the owner good interest on 
his money without risk of losing the 
principal 





FARMS AND COUNTRY ES=- 
TATES. In Ohio Valley, Virginia, 
Kentucky and elsewhere, large and 
small. 








CITY PROPERTY. Mode:n dwell- 
ings, nice homes and good renters; 
and vacant lots which are growing in 
value. 


MILLS. Flouring and Saw Mills. 








OUR SPECIALTY, to locate parties 
who have MONEY TO LEND or IN- 
VEST, and place it at a good rate of 
interest on good securities. 





AGENTS WANTED. To represent 


us. Liberal commission paid. 








Parties interested are requested to write 
us stating fully what they want, or to come 
and see us. 


Tri-State Investment 
& Security Company 





annie 402, 403, 404 Union Trust Building 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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A. G.WYNKOOP 


Fine farms, fine orchards, ore, 
coal and timber lands for sale 


CHARLES TOWN, JEFFERSON CO., W. VA. 





OKLAHOMA 





Oklahoma Real Estate 


Farm lands, oil lands, coal lands. 2,000 acres tested coal 
lands, virgin timber sufficient for all mining purposes 
on the land, $45 per acre. 











Town and city property. Write for wants 


Porum Realty Co., Porum, Okla. 








Philadelphia Farm Agency 





WE represent 800 owners of farms near 

Philadelphia ; where farms are cheaper 
and markets are better than near any large 
city in this country. I can sell a good 50- 
acre farm for $2,500 to $4,000. Write and tell 
us your requirements; we have the properties. 





E. H. TRENCHARD, Farm Specialist 
1230 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW YORE 


N,OOOACRES 


TITLES PERFECT 


Timberland in Alabama on new railroad. Will 
cut 8,000 feet merchantable lumber. Will sac- 
rifice for quick sale at $6.00 per acre. Under- 
laid with 3 seams best coal and fine iron ore. 








Beautiful Country Home 


97 acres located southwest of North Wales on Walnut 
Street 4% mile from the Station. The improvements con- 
sist of a fine stone mansion, and a large tenant house built 
of stone. Large stone and frame barn, andall outbuildings, 
spring an‘ spring house, with ram forcing water to the 
house and barn, Fine stream of water flows through the 
farm. Fine meadow pasture. All buildings and fences are 
inorder. All crops, stock and implements go with the farm. 

Price of this splendid farm is only $23,000. 

Thisis one of the finest farms in this section of the coun- 
try, and cost the owner more than the price asked 


WM. J. WEATON 


Farm and Timber Lands Mortgages Negotiated 
Estates Managed 
49 North Thirteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


MARYLAND 


MONEY TO LOAN 


in sums to suit on real estate, city or country located in the 
United States or Canada, at six per eent. interest. Two per cent. 
commission charged for placing loans. Will also make loans on 
yachts and vessel property. 


Address A. H. Crawford, R. F. D. Route One 
Box 60, Elliott City, Maryland 





J. F. WEATHERS & COMPANY 


TIMBERLAND SPECIALISTS 
1326 Broadway, New York 





30 Years Successful Selling 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY. 


Residences, Farms, Cottages, Hotels, Stores, Etc. 
EVERYWHERE.—CATALOG FREE. 
OWNERS wishing to sell call or write. 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, 12 F Tribune Bidg., N. Y. 








HOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSOOOGOOOOOOOOOD 
a PPI ISS 


A Running Water Supply Plant 


that takes care of itself—furnishes its own power—re- 
quires no attention or repairs—that is what you getina 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall from any 
nearby stream, spring or pond. Any ca- 
pacity for all Home and Farm uses, Irri- 
gation, Town Plants, Railroaa Tanks, etc. 
Low in cost, highin efficiency. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 

Plans, Estimates and Book Free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2172 Trinity Bullding, 
New York 
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Orchids Orchids 
We are the largest Orchid Growers in the 
United States. 
a 
Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 3 
MEXICAN PBCAN=«-OKAS CANDY) Orchids is now ready and may be had on ap- 
Registered U. S. Patent Office plication. 5 
A new candy—original with us—wholesome, satisfying. 
Made of freshly shelled Pecan Nuts and carefully blended 
sugars. Rich in nutriment—sustaining—healthful. Pecan | Orchid Growers LAGER @ HURRELL 
Nuts contain practically all of the important nutritive ele- | #4 Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 
ments. Our blend of sugar adds the necessary properties 
to make a perfect food. We will send you a box (nearly 2 
pounds) anywhere in the world, all charges prepaid, fora| ia ia ' 
dollar bill mailed at our risk. 
BROWNLEY'S, Dept. K, 1203-5G St. Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 
Send for Our New Booklet—It’s Free 
COSTS 2c A WEEK TOOTH PASTE 
Gives more light than differs from the ordinary dentifrice in minimizing 
6 Electric Lights or the causes of decay. It is deliciously flavored and 
a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet. En- 
10 Kerosene Lamps dorsed by thousands of dentists. For sale at all 
A brilliant, pure white steady toilet counters. +. 
celle ee zm Tog ee Sample and Literature Free 
No Smoke=No Grease=No Odor DENTACURA CO. 
271 ALLING STREET NEWARE, N. J. 
Safeasacandle. Send for 
catalogue. Agents wanted. 
Liberal Commission 
Exclusive Territory 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. F 
Owners of Original Patents. 
364 E. 5th St., Canton,Ohio. 
Apple 7c, Peach Sc. Plum 10c 
. 3 Cherry 17c. Best quality. 
Army Auction Bargains aot Wert. 
Tents - $1.90up) Old Pistols - - $.50 up c ac es 7 
Shoes - 1.25 “ | Officers’ Swords, new 1.75 ** oncor ra D. 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres $1.50 $2.50 per hundred. 
“ Bridles - 1.00“]UNIFORMS 1.25 2 Forest Tree 
“ Leggins,pr. .15 “| 7 Shot Carbine a” 
Pe tigen 
Wit! lank or Ball Cartridge, cents box of ree, : r 
1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE, 260 large pages, eames cataten: tse. 
ds of beautiful illustrati ith 1908 
pe gen ova —e "yetall } ries Mailed for 15 sents Box 106 Beatrice, Neb. é 
(stamps). 15 ACRES GOVT.AUCTION GOODS 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORE 
i 
PRATT’S 
“SCALECIDE ”’ 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all soft-bodied, sucking insects without injury to the tree. Simple, 
more effective and cheaper than Lime Sulphur. Not an experiment. Write for FREE sample and endorsement of 
leading fruit growers and entomologists who have used it for years. Prices: 50 gal. bbl., $25.00; 30 gal. tin, $15.00; 
10 gal. can, $6.00; 5 gal. can, $3.25; 1 gal. can, $1.00, f. 0. b. New York. One gallon makes 16 to 20 gallons spray 
by simply adding water. 
B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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HERE is the greatest opportunity ever offered — an 
opportunity for our readers to secure at less than half 
price these fifteen beautiful volumes all printed from large new type, 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page 
illustrations, many of which are in colors, and over 5,000 pages of 
reading matter. 


This offer is made possible by the failureof the publishers, The 
Union Book Co., of Chicazo. Hundreds of sets of this work have been 
sold at $60.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but we now 
name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of only 50c after examination 
and $2.00 per month for \4 months. It is impossible to name a lower 

rice for cash in full, as this is less than half the publisher's price 
and is made only to close out the few remaining sets quickly. 


Before you decide to buy we invite you to examine this work in your 
own home for an entire week absolutely free of charge, and should you 
not want the books after examination we will have them returned at 
our expense. We earnestly request you to examine this Library; 
let your wife and children and friends see it. No better set of books 
could be placed in the hands of children than this, it reads like a 
thrilling novel, and is in fact a complete connected History of every 
country, nation and people from the beginning of time to the present 
year; the greatest World History ever written and endorsed by 
scholars every where. 

Prof. George Fellows, of Indiana. says: ‘‘Most histories of the 
World are dreary compilations. This work, however, is clear, interest- 
ing and accurate."* 


Ex Vice-Pres. Stevenson says: “‘It is a complete record of the 
-bhuman race and should find a place in every Library.’ 





E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University of Nebr., 
says: ‘Its educational value in the home is sure to be very great."’ 


Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Uhicago, says: ‘‘These volumes will 
beof immense service in stimulating history study in our country. It 
is a work of real genius,"’ 

Prof. Dabney, of Virginia, says: ‘‘Southern readers will be 
gratified at the impartial spirit in which the war for South- 
ern independence is treated.’’ 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat says: ‘‘This 
work invests the study of History with a new 
charm that will be felt by both young and old."’ 


15 Massive Volumes 
Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 

boxed, nearly 


This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below—that is all you need to do. It does 
not cost one penny and as soon as your name and address is received a set of the World famous 
Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 











NEVER BEFORE in the annals of the publishiag 
business have we seen such a bargain. We do 
not hesitate to recommend this offer to every reader of this magazine; 
indeed we believe every family should own s standard World History, 
for by knowing how other countries than ours are governed, it gives 
us a better knowledge and higher appreciation of our own system of 
government and makes us better citizens. 

We will be glad to give you an opportunity to see for yourself and 
make your own decision after you have seen the beautiful binding, the 
magnificent illustrations and have read parts of this great History of 
man on earth. Then you can decide. Should you not wish to keep the 
work you will notify us and we will have it returned at our expense. 

The illustration of the books given here does not do them justice; 
you must see them to realize what they are. You assume no obligation 
to us or any one else by making this request. you simply ask for a 
free examination in your own home without paying any one 
anything, and remember you can send the books back at our ex- 
pense, and remember, too, this bankrupt rock-bottom price of 
$28 50 for this $60.00 Library has been made pos- 
sible only on account of the failure of the Union 
Book Company, thus necessitating a receiv- 
ers’ sale at a price which barely covers 
the cost of the paper and binding. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
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THe tremendous demand prompted the 
publishers to issue a popular edition of 
this dollar book to sell at 10 cents per copy. 
Convenient pocket size, 16 chapters, 104 
pages, paper bound. It is practically a text book and 
should be the seed to a fortune to the man or woman 
with brains and earnestness of purpose, desirous of 
accumulating money. More individuals owe their 
financial success to the laws contained in this book, 
than to any other known source. 


MONEY 
The BEST PARTNER 


aman can have and the best friend a woman can have. 
It will work for you through health and sickness and 
stand by you through thick and thin. If you are un- 
able to accumulate money, if your spare money or sav- 
ings are idle, if you cannot make your money earn 
more than savings bank interest, if you desire to be 
able to distinguish between good and bad investments 
and secure the best profits, if you have any cherished 
plans or objects for which you need money, or if you want to better your financial 
condition generally, you should get this book immediately and learn the laws gov- 
erning success in the accumulation of money. ‘The book is plainly written, easily 
understood and among other subjects deals with: 

The definition of money and its uses. 

How to place your mind in condition for proper judgment on matters pertaining to investments. 

How to avoid fear and worry, and acquire the faith necessary for success in money-making. 

How to guide your ambition and utilize your latent abilities. 

How to create and realize the desire for better financial circumstances. | 
How to concentrate upon your aim and persist until you achieve it. 

How to help you analyze and develop the dormant or lacking attribute essential to success. 
How to exercise your will power in claiming your own share of the world’s wealth, 

How to make money safely and judiciously, etc. 


70,000 copies already sold; new orders for this book will be filled in rotation at 


TEN CENTS 


-y copy until the edition is exhausted. Regular edition bound in limp leather silk lined, 


‘ 
$1. 00 per copy. You cannot afford to be without this book, as it places within your own § 
hands the means of starting you on the road to a broader career and financial independence. an 





Mailed postpaid on receipt of 10 cents for paper bound copy or $1.00 for leather 


bound copy, stamps or money. 
NOTE—If you prefer, the book will be sent on 3 days’ approval. Youcan remit the 10 cents or 
return the book at your own discretion. The Publishers know the sterling value of the book 
and have faith in the judgment and honesty of the average American, sufficiently ambitious and 
intelligent to be interested in a book of this character. 
seueuaueweese Set Sst Stas Sel SECU SE Se He I eT lle ll ThlU aU hlUL ee leet ee eee eee ee Se eS te eS eS See Se ee oe 


JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE FIDUCIARY COMPANY, 435 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed herewith find 10 cents for paper bound copy | of your book ‘‘The Law of Financial Success.’’ 
(or) $1.00 for leather bound copy } Mail the same to 
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For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
FORESTRY 


FOREST MENSURATION. By Henry Soton Gravss, M.A. 
A complete text book of this important subject and the 
first written for American Foresters. It deals with the 
determination of the volume of log, tree, or stand, and 
with the study of increments and yields. Price, $4.00 

ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY, THE. By B. E. FERNOW. 
This volume treats of forests and forestry from the 
standpoint of political economy, and is designed to fur- 
nish a trustworthy basis for formulating public policy. 

Price, $1.50 

FIRST BOOK OF FORESTRY, A. By Fitisert Roru. 
An outline of the general principles of forestry, written 
in simple, non-technical language, designed particularly 
for the beginner. Price, $1.10 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY, FOR BEGINNERS IN FOR- 
ESTRY, AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS, AND WOOD- 
LAND OWNERS. By JouN Girrorp. A good general 
description of the principles of forestry with enough 
technical information to prepare the a 

$1.40 


rice, 
eet OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF PAMERT CA. 
y J. E. Deresaven. The first authoritative work of its 
tind yet issued, and one which will commend itself alike 
to the timber owner, lumberman, lumber nianufacturer, 
or merehant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather. $5.00 per volume 


FOREST PLANTING. By H. NicHoLtas JarcHow. An Iil- 
lustrated treatise on methods and means of restoring de- 
nuded woodland. Price, $1.50 


FORESTRY. (Schwappach.) Arn English translation of 


“Forstwissenschaft.’’ Price, 70c 
HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
FENCES. By E. P. Powe. A treatise on the plant- 


ing, growth and management of hedges with informa- 
tion concerning windbreaks and shelters. Price, 70c 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY. By 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, expository in its char- 
acter, is written in a style intended for the general 
reader, to whom it should convey a good idea of our 
forests forestry. rice, $2.00 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. By ANDREW S. FULLER. A 
treatise on the propagation, planting and cultivation. 
with descriptions and the botanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, and 
notes on a large number of the most valuable exotic 
species. Price, $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY. By Samus B. 
GREEN. Prepared especially for students in elementary 
forestry and for the general reader who wishes to se- 
cure a general idea of forestry in North America. 

Price, $1.50 

SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. By 
ALFRED GavuT. Illustrated from photographs by FRANK 
Sutcurre. This is a new volume in the English Country 
Life Library. Advice regarding selection and manage- 
ment to get — effects under adverse influence 
of cl to Price, $1.75 


FOREST MANAGEMENT. By C. A. ScHENCK. Describes 
methods here and abroad to bring the most profit from 
all investments made in woodlands. Price, $1.25 


FOREST MENSURATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. Treats 
conditions in U. S. from mathematical and practical 
standpoint. Price, $1.25 


FOREST UTILIZATION. By C. A. ScHENCK. First treatise 
on this in U. &. Covers logging, lumbering, sawmilling. 
cooperage, paper-making, and description of all industries 
obtaining raw material from American forests. 

rice, $1.25 

BILTMORE LECTURES ON SYLYICULTURE. By C. A. 
Scumgnck. Written from author’s long pian an as for- 
ester of the Biltmore estate, where sylviculture has been 
practiced on a larger scale for a longer time than any- 
where else in U. S., and where results become more ap- 
Parent from year to year. Price, $2.50 


FOREST POLICY. By C. A. Scuenck. (Second part.) 
Describes the various States ef the Union under follow- 
ing heads: Area; physiography; distribution of forests; 
forest ownership; use of the forest; forestry movement; 
forest laws; forest reservation; irrigation. Price, $1.25 





| 
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PROFESSION OF FORESTRY, THE. By Guirrorp PIn- 


cHoT. A pamphlet containing an address on that sub- 
ject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot; alsoan address by Mr. Over- 
ton W. Price, on ‘Study in Europe for American For- 
est Students,’’ and a list of reference publications for 
students. Price, 25c 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


| ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. Forses. An 


authoritative volume on English forest methods from the 
pen of a well known forester, that should prove of in- 
terest to Americans. Price, $3.50 
FORSTWISSENSCHAFT. (Schwappach.) Price, 60c 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY. (Schlich.) Five volumes, com- 
plete, or separately, as follows (price, complete, $18.80); 
ba “FORESTRY POLICY IN THE BRITISH EM- 


Vol. Il. “SYLVICULTURE.”’ Price, $3.20 
Vol. III. “FOREST MANAGEMENT.” Price, $3.60 
Vol. IV. ‘FOREST PROTECTION.” Price, $4.80 
Vol. V. “FOREST UTILIZATION.”’ Price, $4.80 


This is perhaps the most authoritative work that has 
been issued on the technical side of forestry, translated 
from the German. 


WOOD. By G. S. BoutczrR. An important new book for 
arboriculturists and forestry students. A manual of the 
natural history and industrial applications of the timbers 
of commerce. Cloth. 82 Illustrations. Price, %4.20 


FAMILIAR TREES. By Prof. G. S. Boutemr. Written 
by an eminent botanical authority, yet couched in lan- 
guage easily understood. The coloured plates are the 
work of celebrated artists, and are truthful and trust- 
worthy in every respect. A special feature is the series 
of photo-micrographic illustrations of sections of woods, 
Three volumes. Price, per volume, $1.50 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTI- 
FICATION OF SPECIES 


| MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA 





(exclusive of Mexico). By CHarRLEs SPRaGUE SaRGENT. 
A volume that presents in conyenient form and with ex- 
cellent illustrations, authoritative information concerning 
the trees of North America. It is written in a manner 
that enables the reader to readily find to what family or 
species any particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00 


AMERICAN WOODS. By Romeyn B. HoueH. A new de- 
parture in the publication of an authoritative work illus- 
trated with actual wood sections of the various species 
described. Three are given of each, viz.: radial, trans- 
verse, and tangential. Issued in ten parts, per part 

rice, $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. 8. 
AND CANADA, EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By RoMEYN B. Hoven. Pictorial description *see13 jo 
Two pages to each species; photo-engravings of trunk. 
leaves, flowers or fruit, section of wood, and map of dis- 
tribution, with botanical description, and brief other in- 
formation. 

Price, in buckram, $8.00; in half morocco, $10.00 


FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. CHapman. This 
is an excellent key to the flora of the South, complete 
and accurate in its scope. Price, $4.00 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By J. 
HoracB McFaRLaNnp. A handsome volume, copiously {il- 
lustrated, and with facts accurately presented in an en- 
tertaining way. Price, $1.75 


HOW PLANTS GROW. By Asa Gray. An understanding 
of the way in whieh a tree grows is of prime importance 
to the forester, and the matter here presented is accurate 
and authoritative. Price, $1.00 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARACTER- 
ICTIC PROPERTIES. By CHartzes Henry SNow. No 
attempt is made to give exhaustive descriptions of 
species, but the author presents a mass of information 
designed for the use and instruction of woodworkers, etc., 
in a popular style. A host of concise information is 
brought under each head, and the work is a valuable 
one. Price, $3.5@ 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. gb 
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Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by CONSERVATION 


1417 G Street N. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. By Asa Gray. A key to the 
flora of the northeastern states, and the most authorita- 


tive publication of its nature. 
Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND. By L. L. Dame and Ilenryr 
Brooks. This book is a small volume which can be 
easily put in the pocket and carried in the woods, and at 
the same time is the best guide to the identification of 
our New England trees of any of the smaller books yet 
published. rice, $1.50 


TREES AND SHRUBS. By C. S. Sarcent. The most 
thorough and authoritative publication yet issued, and a 
standard work. The matter is issued in parts, of which 
there are three already published. Price, per part, $5.00 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN UNITED STATES. By H. E. Parkuurst. In 
this book the author describes the trees, shrubs, and 
vines of the northeastern United States in a popular way, 
the book being designed especially for persons who have 
never studied botany. To these it will appeal as a val- 
uable guide to a familiarity with the salient character- 
istics of trees, shrubs, and vines. Price, $1.50 


TREES. A handbook of forest botany for the woodlands 
and the laboratory. By H. MarsHaLt Warp. Vol. I, 


Buds and twigs. Vol. II, Leaves. Vol. III, Flowers 
and inflorescences. Three volumes to be added, on 
Fruits and seeds, Seedlings, Habit and conformation of 


the tree as a whole. Price, per volume, $1.50 


PARTICULAR SPECIES AND LOCALITIES 


MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, THE. By JoHN Morr. 
No other person is so well fitted to write of the moun- 
tains of California as John Muir, and the volume pre- 
sented here describes not only the mountains themselves, 
but the trees that clothe them and the wild life which 
they harbor. Price, $1.85 


W., Washington, D. C. 


By JoHN Morr. If you want 
te learn about the glaciers, mountain peaks, canyons, 
and great waterfalls of the West; of the habits of ani- 
mals from the squirrel to the moose; plant life from the 
big trees to the wild flowers—in fact be brought face 
to face with nature’s works, this is the kk. 

Price, $1.85 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHUSETTS. Emerson. 
Two volumes. Plain cloth edition has 148 plates. The 
colored edition has 36 of these in colors. 

| Price, plain, $12.00 Price, colored, $18.00 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS. 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. By 
Revision of Man and Nature. De- 


G. PP. Marsh. A 

scribes changes in the face of the earth caused by man, 
including desolation of various countries, once thickly 
inhabited, by removal of forests. Shows importance of 


maintaining natural balance of forces. Price, $3.50 


THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST. A Silvical 
Study. By G. Freperick ScHwarz. This is a study 
of the life history of this important forest tree. In- 
tended primarily for foresters and forest students; also 
for owners and managers of pine timber lands. Deals 
with the preference or dislike of the species for par- 
tieular conditions of soil, climate, and environment. 
Illustrations and six tables. Price, $1.25 


THE SPROUT FORESTS OF THE HOUSATONIC VAL- 
LEY TO CONNECTICUT. By G. F. ScHwarz. Illus- 
trated study of forests repeatedly cut over. Price, 35c 


IMPORTATIONS 


BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. By the 
EARL OF ANNBESLEY. A description of some of the rarer 
English trees, shrubs, and vines, illustrated copiously. 
rice, $12.00 

er OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABI- 

TS. By THoMas W. WEBBER. This volume is an 
saaes of the author’s life in India during the period 
shortly after 1857. It contains a vivid description of the 
country, its people, customs, ete., with some description 
of its forests and timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By F. H. 
NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete work on 
the subject which has yet been published, by the head 
of the Government’s irrigation work. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FARMING. By L. M. Witcox. A newly 
revised edition of one of the standard works on iIrriga- 
tion. The principal chapters treat very fully of irriga- 
tion, its application, etc., and the volume is profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


IRRIGATION FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 
By Henry Stewart. This work is offered to those Amer- 
ican farmers and other cultivators of the soil who, from 
painful experience, can readily appreciate the losses 
which result from the scarcity of water at critical 
periods. Price, $1.00 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. By F. H. Kina. While 
most of the existing beoks on these subjects have been 
written from engineering or legal standpoints, this one 
presents in a broad, yet specific way the fundamental 
principles which underlie the methods of culture by irri- 
gation and drainage. Price, $1.50 


IRRIGATION INSTITUTIONS. By Etwoop Mgap. A 
discussion of the economic and legal questions created by 
the growth of irrigated agriculture in the West, by the 
Chief of Irrigation and Drainage Investigations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.25 


LAND DRAINAGE. By Manty Mives. A handbook for 
farmers on the principles and practise of draining. giv- 
ing the results of his extended experience in laying tile 
drains. Price, $1.00 


LAND OF LITTLE RAIN, THE. By Mrs. Mary AUSTIN. 
A nature book of the highest type. The volume is made 
up of a series of sketches of the human, animal, and 
plant life found in the region of the Mohave desert, 
Death Valley, and the Sierras, much of which the aver- 
age person is likely to consider almost devold of living 
things. Price, $2. 00 
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IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE WORK 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS. By Epwarp 
WerEGMANN. This volume includes an authoritative discus- 
sion of the constructive work involved and the principal 
forms of construction. Masonry, rock-fill, and timber 
dams are discussed extensively. Price, $6.00 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS. By B. F. THomas and 
D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the methods 
employed for improving streams for open navigation and 
for navigation by means of locks and dams. 

Price, $6.50 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING. By HersBert M. WILSON. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s popular work, 
and the revision and enlargement which it has under- 
gone, places it at the forefront of text books on the sub- 
ject for American students. Price, $4.00 


ENGINEERING FOR LAND DRAINAGE. By C. G. EL- 
LiotT. A manual for laying out and constructing drains 
for the improvement of agricultural lands. Price, $.150 


RESERVOIRS FOR IRRIGATION, WATERPOWER, AND 
DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. By James Drx ScHUYLER. 
An aciount of various types of dams and the methods 
and plans of their construction, together with a discus- 
sion of the available water-supply for irrigation in va- 
rious sections of arid America, distribution, application. 
and use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 


from reservoirs, and effect of silt, etc. Price, $5.00 
WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING. By A. PruescotTtT 
FoLWELL. A treatise on the designing, construction and 


maintenance of water-supply systems, both city and irri- 
gation. Price, $4. ee 


These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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WATER POWER. By JoszrpH P. FrRizeLt. An outline 
of the development and application of the energy of 
flowing water. Price, $5.00 


CONCRETE, PLAIN AND REINFORCED. By FREpERICcK 
W. TayLork ané@ Sanrorp E. THompson. Designed for 
practicing engineers and contractors; text and reference 
book for students. Discusses materials, processes, and 
applications of concrete in construction and_ specifica- 
tions. Price, $5.00 


HYDRAULICS. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. Purpose of 
book is to keep abreast of modern progress, and present 
subject with conciseness and clearness. Gives general 
principles and discusses flow of water through various 
kinds of openings and channels. Historical notes and 
references. Price, $5.00 


i 


For Sale by CONSERVATION, 1417 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOUNDATIONS. By W. M. Parton. A practical treatise 
explaining fully the principles involved. Numerous de- 
scriptions of important modern structures are given in 
sufficient detail. Includes artieles on use of concrete in 
foundations. Price, $5.00 

MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. By Ira O. BaxkuR. Con- 
tains results of a great number of experiments, and a 
large amount of practical data on cost of masonry. pile 
driving, foundations, culverts, ete., and 97 tables to 
facilitate estimating. Price, $5.00 

REINFORCED CONCRETE. By ABest W. BvuEL and 
CuHaRLes S. Hiwu. A treatise for designing and con- 
structing engineers, governed by American practice and 
conditions. Theoretical discussions omitted, and_ re- 
placed by practical working formulas, examples of 
representative structures, and records of practice. 

Price, $5.00 


BOOKS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION. 


ject regarding which the interest is great and the information scarce. 
conduct of wood distilling enterprises on a business basis. 


HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION. By SamvuEL 


M. Rowg. Intended as a complete practical guide for 
the operator of a preservation plant, with hints on 
construction thereof. Price, $4.00 


IN FOREST LAND. By Dovueitas MaLiLocH. The humor, 
sentiment, and philosophy of the lumber business inter- 
preted by the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ A kind of touch 
with the great outdoors that few books contain. TIllus- 
trated in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. rice, $1.25 


THE GARDEN 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By many Experts. 
In text, practical; in subject and quality of illustrations, 
beautiful. Price, $1.20 

FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM. By G. A. 
WooLson. The growing of hardy ferns, both in the 
garden and indoors. Price, $1.20 

LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By LzEonarp Bar- 
RON. For the first time the subject of lawn seed mix- 
tures is set forth and explained. 32 photographs. 

Price, $1.20 

HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS. By H. D. HeEm- 
ENWaY. This suggestive little book is a practical man- 
ual of school gardening for both teacher and pupil, and 
supplies the first adequate work of the sort in this 
country. There are to-day a hundred thousand school 
gardens in Europe, and the progress of the recent 
movement in America has been most rapid. This vol- 
ume is based on actual experience (the author is an 
authority and director of the Hartford School of Hor- 
ticulture). Illustrations, 10. Price, $1.10 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN. By. S. W. 
FLETCHER. An eminently practical work on the _ sub- 
ject of fruits for the home. With 182 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Price, $2.25 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN. A charming and 
a practical book by experts on every branch of the 


subject. More than 200 beautiful ates 
é, $1.75 
HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By EpITH 


The only adequate book on the home 
vegetable garden. 250 photographs by H. B. Fullerton. 
Price, $2.20 

ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. By THomas 
H. Mawson. Third edition of this standard; out of 

print for a year, and now reissued in revised form. 

Over 100 plans and details of gardens. Methods em- 

ployed by successful designers carefully analyzed. 

Characteristic sites in typical districts described and 

pictured. Price, $15.00 


THE HOME AND FARM 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By CHarizus Epw. Hoopme. A 
Practical manual of house building, absolutely invalua- 
ble to every one with a country place. It covers every 
branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden 
and its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 
380 photographs and plans. Price, $3.30 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By Botton Hau. De- 
scription of what can be accomplished on a small place 
in the way of gardening, home-making, and addition 
to financial resources. Were it not for the unimpeach- 
able authorities quoted, its statements as to the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘Little Lands’’ for a living would 
seem fanciful. Price, $1.85 


L. FULLERTON. 


By Water B. HarPer. An important reatise on a suh- 











Is intended to aid in the establishment and 
rice, $3.00 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. P. Mow- 
BRAY (‘‘J. P. M.’’). This delightful story showed its 
universal appeal when published serially, and the vel- 
ume amply carries out the intention of the author. 
Besides its practical interest for the thousands of city 
dwellers who have dreamed of having a country home. 
the story is one of such reality, humor, and interest 
as to ensure it the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated. $1.65 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING. By CHaRLEs I.. 
GoopricH. No one interested in farming, old or young, 
can fail to appreciate this book, for it really gives 
the fundamental knowledge of how to conduct a farm 


with the least expense and the largest return. There 
are 63 full pages of helpful illustrations. The price 
is extremely low for a work of such value. 63 pages 
of photographs. Price, $1.10 


NATURE BOOKS 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES. By Davip Stare 
JORDAN and W. EvERMANN. Fills a long-felt need 
in popular scientific works, being a full account of the 
life-histories and methods of capture of North Ameri- 
can food and game fishes. The only book in existence 
which will enable the amateur readily to identify spe- 
cies new to him. With 10 lithographed color plates, 
100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 2 
text cuts. rice, $4.40 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES. By Cianencs M. WEED. This 
volume is a sort of personal acquaintance witb the 
lives of the more common butterflies, moths, grasshop- 
pers, flies, and so on, the sort of fascinating details of 
these insect existences which make the reader want to 
go out and study these every-day marvels for himself. 
150 photographic illustrations. Price, $1.50 


THE BROOK BOOK. By Magy Rocsrs MILLER. A brook 
is one of the most living and companionable features of 
the landscape, and few people, even the most ardent 
nature lovers, realize what an endlessly interesting study 
its changes and its throbbing life afford. It is a fas- 
cinating subject which the author (well known as a 
teacher, lecturer, and writer connected with the Nature 
Study Bureau at Cornell) handles with much ability. 
16 photographs. Price, $1.50 


OUTDOORS. A Book of the Woods, Fields, and Marsh- 
lands. By Ernest MoGarrey. Papers on out of doors, 
showing a love of nature and keenness of observation 
and power and beauty ef description rarely surpassed. 

Price, $1.25 


NATURE AND THE CAMERA. By A. Rapctrrrs Dva- 
MoRE. Mr. Dugmore is an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, etc. 
His works brought him so many requests for infor- 
mation, that he has set down here a full and detailed 
account of his methods. From the choice of a camera to 
questions of lighting, and to the problem of “‘snapping’’ 
shy birds and animals in their native haunts, every atep 
is explained so simply as to be easily comprehended, 
even by the beginner. 53 photographic illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by CONSERVATION 
1417 G Street N. W., Washington D. C. 
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ey] Don’t wait. Here’s a big op- 
— to own a at a lit- 

tle price. Mighty few such 

Profits good chances left. Get busy 
In now. Wr.te us for our brand 
new booklet, ‘‘ The New Colo- 

Cro $ rado,” full of live facts, fig- 
p ures, map, etc., about that 
great fertile tract in Eastern 

Colorado, the 35,000 acre Bijou Ranch 
Lands. They need noirrigation. 65 miles 
from Denver, 42 miles from Colorado 
Springs. Rainfall sufficient to raise wheat 
35 bushels to acre, speltz 32 bushels, pota- 
toes 200 bushels, corn 35 bushels, oats 79 
bushels, etc. Alfalfa four cuttings, 5 tons 
to acre. (See cut of stacks above.) Glorious 
climate ; healthful and invigorating. 80 
acres will earn you $1000in twelve months, 
Small cash payment needful—say $2 to $3 
per acre—balance in five equal annual 
installments. Write for the book today. 
“ Hurry to Colorado.” Address, Dept. 17, 


The Farmers Land and 
Loan Company, 














Nominations for Membership 


The activities of the National Office of the American Forestry Association are 
These are derived almost wholly from its members in 
is urged to aid in increasing the membership. 
Kindly fill out the enclosed blank form, lengthening the list, where possible, by 
The list should then be sent to 


limited chiefly by its resources. 
the form of dues. Every member 


attaching and filling blank sheet. 


Otto LUEBKERT : 
Acting Secretary American Forestry Association 
1417 G Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





I hereby nominate the following persons for membership in The American For- 


estry Association: 


Name 


























City Comforts for Country Residents 


ONLY POSSIBLE WITH A TIRRILL 


Gas and Water Plant 


Gas for Lighting, Cooking and Heating 













Water for Housc, Garden and Fire 
Protection 


Our plants are simple and reliable. 
Requires less attention then one 
kerosene lamp. 

The saving by using our plants 
will more than pay for the whole 
plant ina short time. 

Permitted by all insurance com- 
panies without increase in rates. 


Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co. 





Established 
over 
40 years 








Address 
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Made of wire that is 
fq all life and strength wire 
that stretches true and tight 
and yields just enough under impact 
to give back every jolt and jam it 

receives. 



































Made of materials selected and tested 
in all the stages from our own mines, 
through our own blast furnaces and rolling 
and wire mills, to the finished product. Our 
employment of specially adapted metals is 
of great importance in fence wire; a wire 
that must be hard yet not brittle; stiff and springy yet 
flexible enough for splicing—best and most durable 
fence material on earth. 
To obtain these and in addition apply a quality of gal- 
vanizing that will effectually protect against weather 
conditions, is a triumph of the wiremaker’s art. 







These arecombined in the American and Ellwood 
fences—the product of the greatest mines, steel 
producing plants and wire mills in the world. 
And with these good facilities and the old 
and skilled employes back of them, we 
maintain the highest standard of ex- 
cellence possible for human skill 
and ingenuity to produce. 








Dealers everywhere, carry- 
ing styles adapted to every 
purpose. See them. 





American Steel 
& Wire Co. 
Chicago 
New York 
Denver 
San 
Francisco 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention CoNSERVATION 














JAMES D. LACEY WOOD BEAL 


ARE 


Interested in Southern 
or Pacific Coast Timber? 


We furnish detailed reports as to the QUALITY of the timber, giving average TOP 
and BUTT diameters, average lengths and number of trees on each 40-acre subdivision. 

We submit reports covering details as to logging conditions, cost and most feasible 
methods of logging each 40-acre or sectional subdivision of each tract. 

We also furnish a TOPOGRAPHICAL map of all tracts located in mountainous dis- 
tricts, showing every elevation of 100 feet throughout the tract with OUR OWN engineer’s 
report showing locations of most feasible routes and grades for logging roads. 

We can furnish sufficient data regarding ANY tract of timber which we have examined 
to convince you whether the tract is what you want or not. Personal inspection of any 
tract we may offer you will be found just as represented. 

We are in a position to offer some exceedingly attractive TIMBER properties in the 
SOUTH, in BRITISH COLUMBIA, and on the PACIFIC COAST. Also a few going mill 
operation with ample timber supplies in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

We furnish detailed reports of amount of STUMPAGE on each 2 1-2, 5 or 10 acre 














subdivision of each forty. 
We employ expert PACIFIC COAST CRUISERS to check all estimates made on West- 





tern Timber. 
We offer HIGH CLASS Timber Properties only, which have been placed in our hands 


for sale. 
We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & 60. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 


608 Hennen Building 828 Chamber of Commerce £07 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Colony 


New Orleans _— Portland, Ore. = Seattle © Chicago 


GEe. £. RPOWARG PRESS, wasrurneToR 











